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FOOD DISPOSAL ABROAD BY VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 


THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS STUDY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Victor L. Anfuso (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Anfuso, Knutson, Jennings, McIntire, 
Harrison, and Dixon. 

Also present : Representative Johnson ; and Mabel C. Downey, clerk, 
Francis Le May and Walter W. Wilcox, staff consultants. 

Mr. Anruso. The committee will come to order. 

Before we call the first witness, I should like to put into the record 
the statements by John A. Logan, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, which has made a rather exhaustive study of 
what food chains are doing by way of research, and that of Don 
Parsons, executive director, of the Super Market Institute, Inc., Chi- 
‘ago, Ill. Mr. Logan could not be here, but he has submitted this 
statement, and 1 now ask that it be put in the record. 

(The prepared statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A, LOGAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Foop CHAINS 


It is a privilege to report on progress in food distribution at the request of 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture. The tre- 
mendous importance of food production, processing, and distribution in our 
economy makes it essential that the public understand clearly the kind of food 
industry we have and how it operates. The food industry, as we conceive it, 
includes the growing, processing, and distribution of food products from farm 
to table. Concurrent development of large-scale farming, large-scale processing, 
and mass distribution system have given consumers the benefit of efficiencies 
in all three segments. We congratulate the committee on its objective of stress- 
ing the importance of the food industry and of seeking ways to improve its 
techniques and efficiency still further. 

Chain food distributors long have worked diligently and effectively to serve 
faiimers and consumers. An important part of their activities has been the 
development by the National Association of Food Chains of a program to help 
move farm food products in abundant supply into consumption, rather than 
into storage, by means of special concentrated sales campaigns. 

In the 23 years since the Nations! Acseciation of Ford Chains was established, 
a revolution has taken place in our food distribution system—and the food chains 
have provided leadership in many phases of this important development. In 
these 23 years the distribution of food has changed perhaps more than that of 
any other type of retailing. The corner grocery store has become an attractive, 
modern supermarket, whether operated by independent, chain, voluntary or 
cooperative distributors. This change has come about on the remarkably low 
net profit of 1.86 cents per sales dollar on the average for the last 24 years, 
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This evolution in food distribution is part of, is affected by, and is a contributor 
to the overall picture of economic and social progress of the Nation—a picture 
of increasing specialization and mechanization in production, of urbanization, 
of rising per capita income, and of a labor force whose members in service indus- 
tries now outnumber those in manufacturing industries. 


EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTIVITY IN FOOD CHAIN OPERATIONS 


Your Consumer Subcommittee is studying retail food prices and, no doubt, has 
noted significant changes in the cost of distribrtion, cansed by changes in wage 
rates, construction and equipment cosst, utility costs, and many other business 
expenses. It cannot be emphasized too strongly how fully and continuosly aware 
food chain operators are of these changes in costs. Some operators say that of 
all the problems facing them none is more urgent than that of meeting rising 
costs. Food chain operators recognize that, unless productivity increases at 
least at the same rate as costs, one or perhaps both of two things must happen— 
profits will be reduced below a satisfactory level, or prices will rise. 

The following are some of the ways in which food chain companies are raising 
productivity, improving service, and lowering costs of distribution. 

a. Distribution center efficiency 

The handling of merchandise at warehouses and distribution centers has of- 
fered opportunities for important savings. In the past 10 years, food chain 
warehouse efficiency has risen by 76 percent. The record of improvement in 
tons handled per man-hour follows: 


Tons handled Tons handled 

per man-hour per man-hour 
at pbk ne ee Pe pi es ER Fe Ces eee ee eS 1. 57 
I i ies winss asian aie RR a De 2 ete cle a ae os 4.25} WOSL. .... sili de ccipe is heii ctlilag Deke iaseals sat 1.73 
clans natgsttocinad shentins tk en ccna a ataanlagig he DSA DO thle piace cinh taste iaccatbnine 1. 85 
ei a ea a ihe femceaccindarseccepiietadebaikeoaenie Aiacde ax Oe 
Ie een erences ni eens et BT IR et ecaprceee carina econ gn a hates See 


The objective of the collection and publication of these operating results is, 
first, to direct executives’ attention to a field in which efficiency might be in- 
creased ; and, secondly, to provide a yardstick for the measurement of improve- 
ments in operations. 

The increased warehouse productivity is the result of several things, including : 

Substantial investment in new, one-story warehouses, eliminating vertical 
movement of merchandise. 

Substantial investment in new and improved types of materials handling 
equipment. Fork lift trucks, tow lines, and conveyor lines have made major 
contributions to efficiency. 

Improved methods. This includes reanalysis of merchandise location, ware- 
house arrangement, traffic routing, etc. 

Improved accounting equipment, including the use of electronic equipment. 
This provides faster and more accurate inventory records and other information, 
such as merchandise weight which is essential to the planning of truck shipments 
from the warehouse. 

AS a result of the introduction of laborsaving machinery, work fatigue has 
been reduced and this, in turn, has increased labor efficiency and reduce injuries. 

It is clear that productivity increases are the result of many improvements 
which vary from company to company to fit individual conditions. A few exam- 
ples of current palnning still in the test stages wil! illustrate research progress 
at the warehouse level: 

(a) The establishment of a system of radio-controlled tow vehicles for dis- 
tribution center work. This equipment is now being perfected and is expected 
to be used in many warehouses. 

(b) The use of roller conveyors for speeding the unloading of freight at ware- 
houses, is under development. This system is also being tested for use at the 
store, so that entire truck loads of freight can be pushed from the truck on roller 
conveyors directly into the receiving room. If successful, a truck could be un- 
loaded in about 5 minutes as compared to 2 or 3 hours when hand unloading is 
used, or compared to about one-half hour when merchandise is handled on 
pallets. 

(c) Two-way radios are used on warehouse lift trucks to cut time losses and 
automatic transmission has been adopted to speed up handling. 
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b. Store operating efficiency 


Food chain companies are continuously experimenting with different types 
of supermarket layouts, equipment, shelving, and machinery, as well as different 
methods of constructing the market itself. 

Objectives are to serve customers better and distribute goods more efficiently. 
Better receiving docks and mechanized receiving equipment speed the merchan- 
dise into the supermarket. Improved methods of price marking are constantly 
being tested ; “production line” handling of meats in the prepackaging operation 
is standard practice for new supermarkets; automatic wrapping machines are 
now cutting costs still further; display equipment is arranged for fast and 
easy stock replenishment; and checkout counters have been mechanized. 

Constant experimentation goes on in retail outlets as well as in warehouses 
seeking ways to improve productivity : 

(a) Studies of all retail departments have been made in order to allocate 
Shelf and display case space in the most efficient manner. As a result, inven- 
tories have been reduced and out-of-stocks minimized. 

(b) ‘The adoption of mechanical checkout counters has greatly improved 
efficiency as compared to the conventional checkout system. An example of the 
saving in cost shows that the average volume per hour of the mechanical check- 
out is $164.46, as compared to an average conventional checkout of $133.68, or an 
improvement of 19 percent. 

(c) The influence of mechanization of instore meat operations is shown in the 
fact that prepackaged-meat operation productivity has recently improved from 
53 pounds per man-hour to 60 to 65 pounds per man-hour. 

c. Leadership in developing new methods of operation 

In view of the necessity of packaging in the self-service type of store, much 
time and money has been spent on research to improve the handling, identifica- 
tion, and display of packages. Food chains have continuously made suggestions 
to manufacturers and have made their stores and warehouses available as 
testing laboratories to determine customer acceptance of new methods of 
packaging. 

The following types of improvement in the field of packaging are under con- 
stant study in cooperative efforts with processors: Adjustment of the whole- 
sale carton size so that it contains more nearly the number of retail units 
which the supermarket will move within a given period of time; careful study 
of whether a new size package really serves a useful purpose; package designs 
and shapes that assure equitable shelf frontage representation and easy stack- 
ing characteristics; cases which open easily and facilitate price marking; 
development of an “intelligible and universal system of coding” of retail pack- 
ages to assure proper rotation and turnover; packaging of a kind that will absorb 
abuses in self-service merchandising ; packaging to minimize pilferage; develop- 
ment of wholesale packages which encourage display of the merchandise by 
simply cutting away a portion of the wholesale carton. 

d. Dissemination of information on productivity 

The results of research and experimentation with new methods and machines 
are available to the entire food distribution industry. One of the functions 
of the National Association of Food Chains is to collect, evaluate and dissem- 
inate information of this kind to its members, in order to help them improve 
operations. Newspapers and the business press also continuously report new 
developments to the public. 

In addition to the exchange of information on productivity in the United 
States some important steps have been taken in the last decade to exchange in- 
formation on food distribution methods with foreign countries. NAFC brought 
the first group of retailers from Europe to this country (under the program of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration) to study food distribution methods, 
Since then many groups of food distributors from foreign countries have visited 
the United States and food chains have given fully of their experience. Food 
distributors of many foreign countries now have applied American methods 
of improving food distribution to their own countries. 

At the request of the United States Department of Agriculture, NAFC organ- 
ized, developed, and operated a 10,000 square foot modern supermarket in Rome, 
Italy, June 1956, as a trade fair exhibit in conjunction with the International 
Congress on Food Distribution. Over 600 manufacturers and other suppliers 
cooperated in the project by providing equipment, fixtures, and merchandise to 
equip and stock the market. This supermarket exhibit provided an opportunity 
for over 400,000 Italian citizens, as well as food industry leaders from over 
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30 countries, to observe the efficiency and consumer acceptance of modern self- 
service food distribution methods. They also became aware of the abundance of 
American agriculture. Food products were sampled and the development of 
foreign markets encouraged. 

This example of self-service was recognized in a special message by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII. Prior to the opening, the exhibit was condemned by the 
Communist press, but later it was praised by the same paper. It was widely 
publicized throughout Italy and Western Europe. This exhibit has resulted in 
the establishment of a highly successful self-service market in Italy where some 
American products are sold; and additonal self-service markets are now under 
construction. Italian farm products also are being processed and packaged for 
sale in self-service markets. 

The organization and activities of the International Association of Chain 
Stores has been an instrument for the exchange of research and operating re- 
sults, as well as policies and techniques. 


SELF-SERVICE REVOLUTION 


The rapid and continuous extension of the self-service principle in food re- 
tailing is among the most significant developments and accomplishments of the 
food chain industry. This development, accompanied by the substitution of 
supermarkets for smaller stores, is an important part of the industry’s efforts 
to increase productivity. It is estimated that 90 percent of sales in grocery 
departments of all retail food stores is via the self-service method. The most 
important single date in the history of modern food retailing is 1916—the year 
in which Clarence Saunders opened the first self-service food store in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Self-service in the food store was, at first, confined to dry groceries. One 
large food chain experimented with prepackaged, self-service meats in 1939, 
but adequate packaging materials and self-service cases-did not become avail- 
able until after World War II. Today self-service meat departments are widely 
accepted. 

For some time, self-service stores handled only semiperishable produce items 
such as apples, oranges, and potatoes on a Self-service basis. But as better 
equipment was devised, new methods for processing, handling, shipping and dis- 
playing produce were developed, self-service was extended until today many 
complete produce departments are self-service. 

Self-service resulted in basic improvements in food processing and retailing: 

1. One-price merchandise, with the price marked on each item, and the same 
price to all. 

2. Standardization of quality and quantity. 

3. Packaging in consumer-size units. 

4. Cash-and-carry system, with its resultant savings in credit and delivery 
costs. 

Self-service, through its invitation to “impulse” purchases, has had an im- 
pact on the American food standard of living. The freedom to touch, see, smell, 
and feel merchandise increases sales and, as a result, food consumption is in- 
creased. This broadens markets for farm food products and helps create addi- 
tional jobs all along the line from farm to table. Larger sales also reduce 
costs and enable lower prices which, in turn, increase food purchasing power— 
encouraging further expansion of food consumption and a higher standard of 
living. 

The rapid spread of self-service brought tremendous changes to the packaging 
industry. During the first few years of self-service, retailers themselves “put 
up” items like sugar, rice, coffee, and beans. The canning industry had its be- 
ginnings about 1819. But a great extension in the packaging and canning in- 
dustries as we know them today was brought about by the introduction of 
self-service. The package and the can had to become “silent salesmen” for their 
products to compete for consumer attention in self-service. Standardization of 
quality and quantity of the products inside the packages became essential to 
repeat sales for both processor and retailer. Not only food products, but many 
other types of merchandise have adopted the handy, colorful, consumer package, 
and much of it is sold in self-service stores of all types. Self-service has spread 
to other forms of retailing such as the variety store, drugstore, the hardware 
store and, more recently, the department store. 

It might be said that self-service is “economic democracy” in its truest form. 
For in a self-service system, the consumer has a free, unhampered choice. She 
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can vote for the store she prefers to shop in, vote for the food items she wants, 
and vote for the brands of her choice. 

She is on her own—just as she is in a voting booth on election day—with no 
one to influence her or interfere with her freedom. And by her patronage, she 
has demonstrated that she likes this “self-service” way of life. 


SERVICE TO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 


Organized campaigns and promotions 

The program of organized service to farmers, called the farmer-retailer mar- 
keting program, has received widespread praise for its value in helping to meet 
critical Warketing situations for farm food products. This program, which was 
originated by NAFC in conjunction with farm organization leaders, consists of 
organized sales campaigns which are conducted only at the request of producers 
of the commodity and only after demonstration of the need for such sales help. 
After the value of this type of program was established, it was opened up to the 
entire food distribution industry. 

Under this program, in which the National Association of Food Chains, the 
National Grange, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the National Association of Retail Grocers participate 
jointly, farmers have called on, and NAFC members have responded in more than 
350 speciat merchandising campaigns and promotions since the program was 
started in 1936. Campaigns or promotions have been conducted at one time or 
another on almost every agricultural commodity, ranging from dairy products 
to peanuts; from apples to zucchinis, and from beef to turkeys. 

These organized sales campaigns are effective because they marshal all the 
sales forces available—they use the merchandising talents and the promotional 
techniques of food retailers all over the country at the same time on behalf of a 
commodity. Organized campaigns of this kind are an activity from which 
everyone benefits. Producers benefit from increased sales and suppert for their 
markets; consumers benefit from obtaining good food values: retailers benefit 
from higher sales volume. The initiation of this program has been called an 
economic landmark. 

Broadening markets for farm products 

Another way in which the farmer-retailer marketing program has been of 
service to the American farmer is the manner in which it has cooperated in 
broadening the market and thereby raising the demand for many farm food 
products. By helping farmers to develop the kinds of products which consumers 
want and by introducing to consumers new farm food products which had pre- 
viously had a limited market, farm prices and income have been supported. 

There are manifold beneficial effects derived by both farmers and consumers 
from this mutual interest program. No claim is made that the program is 
altruistic. It is based on sound business principles, particularly that the 
greatest rewards will come to food distributors when they perform the maximum 
of service both to producers and consumers. It has been termed “long-range 
selfishness.” Efficient mass distribution for consumers requires efficient produc- 
tion of agricultural products, assembled and entered into the stream of commerce 
in accordance with accepted standards and uniformity of quality. This modern- 
ized system of coordinated production and distribution of agricultural products 
tremendously expands the market opportunities for producers, since it helps 
to establish a new high plateau of variety and quality available to consumers 
throughout the year. This availability is one form of value added by distribu- 
tion. It has the effect of enriching the diets of consumers, of helping to develop 
a stronger, healthier nation. 

No panacea has been found to avert the effects of the vagaries of the weather 
which may create either abundance or shortages of a particular commodity, and 
thus cause wide fluctuations in the price. However, this farmer-retailer market- 
ing program has proved to be a practical businesslike approach to seasonal 
abundance of many farm products. 

An example of the way in which the farmer-retailer marketing program oper- 
ates is found in the series of 14 separate, organized high-intensity sales cam- 
paigns undertaken on behalf of pork, beef, lamb, and broilers to meet the 
livestock marketing crisis of 1955-56. 

In the spring of 1955, the meat supply problem became critical. The 1954 fall 
pig crop was 10 percent above that of the year before. As this supply of hogs 
began to come to market, the farm organizations requested help. 
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Telegrams and telephone calls to NAFC from National Live Stock Producers 
Association, American Farm Bureau Federation, Producers Livestock Coopera- 
tive Association, and the Producers Swine Improvement Association asked for 
an immediate nationwide campaign on pork by chain supermarkets and stores, 
under the farmer-retailer marketing program. 

NAFC contacted members of its agriculture committee by telegram. They 
unanimously approved an all-out campaign, which was immediately announced 
to all NAFC members. Use of the official “Big Supply—Best Buy” seal was 
approved. Three distinct drives were scheduled. Other retailing groups were 
asked by producers to participate. 

By the summer of 1955, two outstanding factors were recognized: (a) In terms 
of prospective supply and danger to entire meat price structure, pork was the 
key commodity; (0) the close price and sales relationships between pork, beef, 
lamb, and poultry required coordination in requests for promotions of these 
commodities. A hard-hitting, followup 6-months’ program was developed jointly 
by producers, processors, and distributors. 

There were many reasons why pork was in great difficulty and why it needed 
extra promotional effort. Perhaps the foremost reason was that pork prices had 
been abnormally high for approximately 2 years previously. Pork production 
dropped in the years 1952 and 1953, reacting to previously abnormally low 
prices. During this 2-vear period, beef production continued to increase, as did 
the production of broilers. Consequently, millions of consumers learned to do 
without much pork. Among other adverse effects on pork consumption were 
seasonal peaks and valleys of production, diet consciousness, the relatively long 
time required to cook pork, and some adverse publicity regarding the possible 
relationship of pork to heart disease. 

Getting down to fundamentals, a special hog and pork marketing committee 
of the National Association of Food Chains recommended to hog raisers in 1955 
that they make every effort possible to even out the seasonal peaks and valleys 
of production. It is gratifying to observe the interest now current in multiple- 
farrowing programs designed to achieve this objective. 

Many consumers, it was found, were turning away from pork because they 
felt it was “too fat.” Over a period of 20 years food-chain representatives have 
worked with livestock leaders and hog-raiser organizations to promote the 
development of a “meat-type” hog. This type of hog produces relatively more lean 
meat and relatively less fat. Such changes in breeding stock, however, are 
necessarily slow. During this period of transition the pork that is available must 
be sold, and every effort should be made to move it into consumption at a price 
which will return to hog raisers some margin of reward for their large invest- 
ments in capital and labor. 

Hog raisers also recognized that they had a problem in counteracting the effects 
of advice which some in the medical profession were giving, striking pork from 
diet lists. Hog-raiser organizations were greatly concerned with this develop- 
ment, feeling that the discrimination against their product was unwarranted 
by scientific information, 

To reeducate consumers to a product is almost as difficult—and in some in- 
stances may be more difficult—than introducing them to a new commodity. 
Consequently, extraordinary efforts had to be made to sell more pork quickly. 
This involved large displays in the meat counters; it included extensive use of 
newspaper and other advertising space, directing the consumer’s attention to 
pork, suggesting ways in which pork could be prepared and served, providing 
much customer-service material (recipes, menus, ete.) ; it involved publicity, 
cooperation with all agencies in the meat industry, and the use of every other 
device and means possible to increase consumption. 

And yet, the increased sales of pork could not take place at the expense 
of either beef, poultry, or lamb. Consequently—using a familiar technique of 
merchandising—while riding on the momentum of a campaign on one com- 
modity, quick shift of emphasis would be made to another, Thus, by alternating 
emphasis in a series of campaigns and promotions, all of the meat and poultry 
commodities could be promoted in such a way that none was permitted to be 
depressed. 
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Producer organizations requested and presented data showing need for the 
following series of campaigns: 


RG BR Tra haircare inoease icRseg a c eatin enn Pork. 
ent: GeO: 1 200K oo coi case eieenaunnniiowen cans Beef and lamb. 
A RN tactic i cera aioka ae Riehl taatitnsaigadicacadibiataaiiiradestcinaniniis Pork. 
OR Wi iknctcetieicets ca ced eeens eines Beef. 
SN I I a a ia a ital Lamb. 
a Ae aisha since aks icteenieecet inka neiacendeasaaons Pork. 


NAFC approved these dates and immediately started the wheels turning to 
enlist the promotional support of its membership. This meant the support of 
food-chain companies from Maine to California and from Minnesota to the 
Gulf of Mexico, operating about 12,000 supermarkets and stores. 

Another meeting of representatives of the same organizations was held on 
December 3, 1955, to lay plans to continue the intensive efforts. The following 
campaigns were scheduled : 


ees dca isl ia oscil tatiana cceccgiacakiai danni iasbs cain Beef and veal. 
a i eicecteseneaiah cucascccciscpciadeceeacis liebe ceoca a aie each a dance eld Ham and lamb. 


Still a third meeting of the representatives of farmers, processor, and distri- 
butor organizations was held on February 17, 1956, to review the situation. 
Further special merchandiisng effort was felt necessary and a continuation of 
the fall and winter meat campaigns was built around the following spring 
campaigns: 


SMa Taree Ar UU a cic le sales isc dei tea lia sda grea Pork. 
Se I cael al lca erecaaeen iam catia <omseegeses aire am Beef. 
TES RUPMEDL, SUR a: cominiancdavademamtoddiebiatmbtsinid cmmieirn een macadmae Broilers. 


Hence, a total of 14 separate, organized, high-intensity campaigns were 
conducted over a period of 15 months. This marked the longest sustained 
period of promotional activities under the farmer-retailer marketing program 
since farm leaders and food-chain executives established the program in 1936. 
Typical of the results of food-chain sales during this entire series of campaigns 
are these: 

During the campaigns—for the 4 weeks ending March 16, 1955, the period of 
the first campaign of this series, pork production increased about 20 percent 
over the same period in 1954. During this campaign, NAFC members increased 
their tonnage sales of pork by more than 34 percent over the same period in 
1954. 

For the 2-week period February 4 to 18, 1956, beef production increased 14.5 
percent over the same period in 1955, but during the campaign conducted at 
that time, NAFC members increased their tonnage sales of beef by 25.8 per- 
cent over the same period in 1955. 

Full story of the results and merchandising methods used during these 
campaigns are documented in the booklet, It Didn’t Just Happen, copy of 
which is attached to this statement. 

A copy of the policies and procedures under which the farmer-retailer 
marketing program operates is also attached to this statement. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF FARMER-RETAILER COOPERATION 


a. Citrus fruiis 


Typical of the assistance which the food chains have rendered to farmers 
throughout the years is to be found in the history of the development of the 
citrus industry. Thirty years ago, vrauges aud grapefruil were available only 
during limited shipping seasons and only in certain parts of the United States. 
Per capita consumption of citrus products was 32.3 pounds per year. By 
1945, per capita consumption of citrus products had risen to 66 pounds per 
year. Although consumption of fresh citrus has dropped in recent years be- 
cause of the phenomenal popularity and growth of frozen concentrate juices, 
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total per capita consumption rose to 84.7 pounds per year in 1954 (see table 
below). 
Citrus fruits, farm weight equivalent 


[Per capita consumption, in pounds, selected years] 








| 
Year Fresh | Canned Canned | Frozen Total 
| | | juices | 
! 
se i Samebeginppeeteenna aepamtarae 
nvtappaeea 31.8 0.5 | ; 32.3 
Lddbbudhndetbehaitbth abil tiodivede | 55. 9 1.1 | C2 Bate 66.0 
Laila chthee betes dd---isee 40.6 | 1.8 | 15.6 | 26.7 84.7 
| | 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fruit Situation, 1956 outlook issue, p. 29. 


b. Poultry 

The changes which have occurred in broiler production, processing, and dis- 
tribution in the past decade are another illustration of the working of the 
free-enterprise system at its best in creating economic opportunity and in giving 
consumers better food values. The broiler industry has become one of the most 
dynamic agricultural industries. Production has increased on an average of more 
than 18 percent per year each year from 1947 to 1956. Total production in- 
creased over 300 percent during this period. 

This progress in the broiler industry is another example of the benefits of a 
highly competitive mass-distribution system available to sell the products of a 
mass-production system. The combination of these two systems has continu- 
ously improved the quality flavor, uniformity, cleanliness, and year-round 
availability of broilers and has lowered the final price paid by consumers. 

Food chains contributed to consumer acceptance of broilers by expanding their 
meat-display cases to provide for display of this product every shopping day 
instead of on weekends only, by frequent vigorous merchandising of broilers as 
advertised features, by offering fully dressed, cut-up, pan-ready birds so that 
menial kitchen work of preparation was reduced, by merchandising chicken 
parts, “three-legged” broilers, “three-breasted” broilers, and other combinations 
to better meet consumer needs and wants. 

c. Avocados 

In the early years of this program, NAFC members conducted special sales 
campaigns to assist producers in introducing avocados—a relatively new com- 
modity for broad distribution at that time—to an increasing number of con- 
sumers throughout the country. In one of the early promotions conducted by 
the food chains at the request of avocudo growers, an organized promotion, city 
by city, as the harvest season progressed, was arranged. This helped greatly 
to establish a nationwide market for this product which, up to that time, had 
had a limited distribution. This econld have been done only through the co- 
operation of an organized food distribution industry. During the 20-year period, 
avocado production has increased fivefold (11,000-ton average from 1936—40, 
compared with 57,000 tons in 195-4). 


d@. Fluid milk 

Food chains have been the leaders in experiments with, and in introducing 
the paper carton container for fluid milk. The convenience of a lightweight, 
nonreturnable container, combined with the low cost of a mass-distribution 
system, have greatly expanded the market for fiuid miik. 


FARM LEADERS COMMENT 


Many farm organization leaders have praised and commended NAFC members 
for the outstanding results obtained in the special campaigns and promotions 
conducted under the farmer-retailer marketing program. On September 28, 1953, 
the officers of 20 farm organizations presented a scroll to NAFC members ex- 
pressing appreciation for the assistance given. A reproduction of this scroll is 
attached. The organizations and officers who signed are: 

Albert K. Mitchell, American National Cattlemen’s Association 
James A. Hooper, National Livestock Producers Association 
A. E. Swanson, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
George B. Hodgkin, Calavo Growers of California 
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John A. Snively, Florida Citrus Growers 

John Chandler, National Apple Institute 

Clyde C. Edmonds, Utah Poultry Farmers Cooperative 

Charles Pruess, the National Peach Council 

Charles W. Holman, National Milk Producers Federation 

A. J. McFadden, California Fruit Exchange; California Walnut Growers’ 
Association 

Reuben G. Benz, National Apple Institute 

A. J. Rogers, Cherry Growers, Inc. 

©. E. Snider, Blue Lake Packers, Ine. 

Hobart Creighton, Poultry and Egg National Board 

F. G. Keener, Producers Cooperative Livestock Association 

A. Lee Towson, Jr., Vegetable Growers Association of America 

Herschel D. Newsom, the National Grange 

A. B. Kline, American Farm Bureau Federation 

Homer L. Brinkley, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

Sam C. Hyatt, American National Cattlemen’s Association 


At the 22d annual meeting of the National Association of Food Chains in 1955, 
representatives of the National Swine Growers Council, the American Dairy 
Association, and the Florida Citrus Mutual requested permission and appeared 
on the program to thank in person executives of members of NAFC for their 
successful efforts. 

At the NAF® 23d annual meeting in 1956, the Poultry and Kgg National Board 
presented an award to the members of the National Association of Food Chains, 
as follows: 

“Distinguished Service Award 


“Presented to the National Association of Food Chains in appreciation 
for leadership of its members under the farmer-retailer marketing pro- 
gram, which resulted in the suecessful merchandising of record tonnage 
of broiler-fryer chickens during 1955-56 on behalf of the Nation’s 
poultry industry.” 


TRENDS IN FOOD CITAIN OPERATING COSTS 


Meeting rising costs is one of the most important problems faced by food- 
chain operators. Higher wages, shorter hours, higher materials costs make it 
necessary to increase efficiency just to stay even on distribution margins. To 
reduce margins, as food chains have, from 22% to 18 percent on the sales 
dollar over a period of 21 years, is a major accomplishment. 

In general, savings have been made possible because of self-service innova- 
tions and the development of modern supermarkets where increased volume has 
made practical the introduction of time- and cost-saving machinery. For ex- 
ample, average sales per store in 1934 were $42,000 annually. Average sales 
per store in 1956 were $893,000. 

In spite of wage increases of up to 300 percent in 20 years, combined with a 
reduction of 25 percent in hours worked, it has been possible to reduce the per- 
centage of the consumer dollar required for salaries and wages from 11.78 
to 9.31 percent. 

Large capital investments in new supermarkets have also been successful in 
reducing tenancy costs from 4.69 percent in 1934 to 3.07 percent in 1955. 

Of the total annual volume of food sales in the United States, amounting to 
approximately $46 billion in 1956, food chains did about 40 percent, or $18.4 
billion. If this tremendous $18 billion food distribution job had been done at 
the same gross margins as in 1934, the cost to consumers would have been 
approximately $1 billion more in 1956. It is safe to say the larger volume of 
food marketed through independents and cooperative and voluntary chains shows 
a comparable savings to the consumer, since they also have adopted new methods 
and have emploved new facilities. This is an overall example of what has 
been accomplished in the industry through continued research and improvement. 

In recent years, there have been marked increases in operating costs, but 
food chains have found it possible to maintain stable margins by the continuing 
introduction of better machines and improved methods. The stable margins 
shown below have been maintained in spite of the upward thrust of costs such 
as costs of labor which, in some cases, have risen more than 100 percent in the 
past 10 years. This is significant because more than half of the total gross 
margin of food chains is required to meet payroll costs. 
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Gross margins of 14 food companies 


Percent 


Percent | 
a Te wii ra a a ee 18. 81 
ainsi eee 18. 57 | Re Ri tah li i cares re 18. 93 
ee ei a i a ae acess cach ncn kd eens 18. 45 
Rie Sk Arte I. anlkcid nieces 18. 02 | 


1 Price control squeeze period. 


The figures shown above differ somewhat from other data because they are 
limited to the continuing reports of 14 companies tor the 7-year period i949—55. 


a. Labor costs, including fringe benefits 

The principal component of the retail food distribution margin is labor cost. 
Fifty-four percent of the total retail margin went to pay labor costs in 1955. 
This is the principal factor causing continuous upward pressure on retail food- 
distribution margins. 

The following table shows average hourly wage rates for selected employee 
classifications in food-chain companies for 1947 and for 1957. These published 
figures, however, do not reflect total wage costs, since they do not include the 
value of fringe benefits. 


Average hourly wage rates, selected food-chain store employee classifications, 


1947-57 


Classification 1947 1957 Pereent 
| | increase 





| 
Store clerks fie ee a taiss sith nkestnwiecel $0. 90 1.75 o4 
We I SE i uk od tccndednwes ‘ ihesatichadbiieliinertitin titi deol 1,02 | 2. 08 | 104 
‘Truckdrivers--.-- ik heli biatidaock aera Sh eee ee | 1.16 | 2 25 O5 
Lift truck operators kiisipacet kde cea ae ae | 1.14 | 2.24 w 
Meat department managers . .......-------.--- ana ----| 1.51 | 2.81 86 
Journeymen meatcutters............................- 1. 22 | 2. 25 s4 
\. cat countermen amet ae eee 1. 23 | 2 21 80 
Mex’ wrappers ouinbamenasde res | . 93 1. 63 75 


In the past 10 years a wide variety of costly fringe benefits has been made 
available to workers in retail food stores. Among these are pensions, life- 
insurance plans, health and accident insurance, polio insurance coverage, vaca- 
tion, sick-leave benefits, profit-sharing plans, etc. A study by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States estimates that the cash value of fringe benefits 
per hours worked granted employees in wholesale and retail trades rose from 
15 cents per hour in 1947 to 28 cents per hour in 1953. The value of fringe bene- 
fits is even higher today. For food chain companies, fringe benefits may be as 
high as 17 percent of the payroll. 


b. Equipment costs 

Another important factor is the rise in store-equipment costs. New machines 
and replacement equipment contain many improvements which not only make it 
possible for distributors to do a better job but also provide the needed facilities 
to market a wider variety of perishable farm products and convenience foods. 
But they represent the need for substantially increased investment. The follow- 
ing table shows typical changes in the price of selected store equipment items 
from 1947 to 1957: 


| | 

Item 1947 1957 Percent 

| | increase 

Meat slicer_.__ abonhe mahe etn $123 $265 | 115 
Cash register | 860 1, 700 | 97 
11-foot magazine rack _- r | 5s 110 | 107 
Coffee mill -._....--. oar | 119 216 | 81 
30-foot gondola... ibaa 4 ee 234 450 92 
Meat saw : 376 452 20 
10-foot meat case................-.-- fu ceteasee 470 797 | 69 


11-foot dairy case. _-__- hh Semi hdagh ede wekks Pann ded guindak’ | 575 1, 024 78 
PE bated te diel ndiethennie bit x tinn fy <heilicealeailigiec cians iid iwamaeas -| 184 256 | 39 
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TRENDS IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS IN TERMS OF FACTORY WORKERS’ TIME 


The belief is widespread that food is high priced or costly. In our opinion, 
this belief arises principally from the fact that the average American family 
spends about 25 percent of its disposable income for food. This makes food the 
largest single classification of items in the average family budget. The follow- 
ing chart shows, however, that food prices have fluctuated within narrow limits 
for the past 5 years and are lower now than in 1952. 






Prices Paid by Urban Consumers 
for Selected Items 






% of 1947-9 


120 


110 


100 





90 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


BLS Data, March 1951-June 1956 for Urban Wage-Earner 


and Clerical-Worker Families 


No price, including the price of food, is high or low except by comparison with 
prices of other goods and with workers’ incomes. Data recently calculated by 
NAFC, as well as other organizations and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, show that the cost of many items of food per unit has been falling 
continuously in terms of factory workers’ time—or real purchasing power—for 
the past 40 years. Many products are at all-time low in price. A comparison 
of how much food an hour’s work would buy in 1916 with the food shopping list 
of today, reveals that today’s worker can buy nearly 3 times as much for an 
hour’s work as in 1916. 
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The following table shows how iong a typical factory worker needed to work 
to buy some of the typical food items in 1916 compared with how long he needs 
to work today to buy the same items: 





Commedity Amount } 1916! 1956 
Fresh milk | 1 quart | 21 minutes__- 7 minutes. 
Granulated sugar-_ . 1 pound 19 minutes 3 minutes, 
Sliced bacon ee a ing 1 hour 7 minutes-- 17 minutes. 
Pork chops. do 53 minutes 26 minutes. 
Fresh eggs 1 dozen 1 hour 27 minutes | 17 minutes. 
Coffee - } 1 pound 1 hour 10 minutes. 31 minutes. 
Round steak | oo... 57 minutes 26 minutes, 
White bread do... 17 minutes - - 5 minutes, 
Chuck roast do__. 40 minutes 14 minutes. 
White flour do 16 minutes 8 minutes. 
Butter oe 1 hour 32 minutes 22 minutes, 
Pot ites 5 pounds 31 minutes 14 minutes. 


Rib roast 


1 pound 
do 


49 minutes - 
1 hour 7 minutes 


21 minutes. 
23 minutes, 





Leg of lamb. 


Consequently, NAFC divided the average 


1 Average hourly wage statistics are not available for 1916. 
f hours worked to arrive at the 


weekly wage statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor by the number 
figure. 


COMPETITION IN FOOD RETAILING 


One of the principal reasons the food chain industry is progressive is because 
competition is vigorous. Competition protects farmers and consumers better 
than any other force. 

Intensive competition exists in retail markets in which food chains compete 
with each other, with independent food stores and with groups, and in whole- 
sale markets in which food chains buy their goods for resale. In the Yearbook 
of Agriculture, Marketing, Professors Grether and Revzan of the University of 
California stated : 

“The retail food industry is one of the most competitive in our country. 
Grocers realize about 1 cent profit on each dollar’s sales. The food retailer's 
gross margin will average around 17 percent, as compared to about 34 percent 
for department stores. The primary reason for this difference is the self- 
service feature of the supermarket. High volume and high turnover at a low 
profit is the principle upon which the supermarket industry has been built.” 


a. Food chain profits 

Competition in retail food markets restricts profits to a level consistent with 
economic progress. The low net profit of the food chain industry (1.2 cents out 
of each sales dollar in 1955) is of great significance to producers and consumers. 
The fact that the food chain industry can continue to be progressive and com- 
pete for materials and skilled labor on this margin of profit, is a great tribute 
to the ingenuity and ability of food chain executives. 

Recent USDA studies show that the average United States household spends a 
total of $1,534 per year for food. The amount of this food expenditure retained 
by the food chain retailer as net profit was just $18.41. 

Just what does the consumer get for this $18.41? In answering this question, 
the close relationship of corporate profits to capital investment must be con- 
sidered. 

The real productivity of 1.2 cents per sales dollar (this $18.41 per household) 
can best be appreciated by looking at the tremendous increase in capital re- 
quired to build, equip, and stock a supermarket. Twenty vears ago $5,000 to 
$20,000 might be required to open a typical food store. By 1953, this cost had 
risen to about $500,000. This cost is broken down as follows: 


Item Cost 
rhe aa lan acs od om iggy ori i Ok le eG il dsb bn $192, 000 
SE ne Cen ee ee ee ee ae ae es 10, 000 
Ic esac iva eld lle inl sc Ke tare guy 34, 300 
ld Sh al sentra cptls aes eee oeac: cE 25, 000 
I a a lsd aleestnnechceearanly 87, 100 


65, 500 
82, 000 


I aI IINS Oca ensembles wn Ee ies 
i i a ean aaa inte xia ae eee 
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These costs mean heavy investments and net profit is one of the principal 
sources of new capital to be “plowed back” into the business to permit essential 
increases in productivity and thus contribute to economic progress. 

b. Food chain meat buying practices 

in 1956 the National Association of Food Chains made a special study of 
the competition existing in wholesale fresh meat markets. The source of data 
for this analysis was 58 NAFC member companies of varying sizes, located in 
all sections of the United States. The following quotations from this study 
may be of interest to the committee : 


“Number of food chain buyers 


“Meat buying by food chains is decentralized and does not result in concentra- 
tion of buying power in wholesale fresh meat markets. 

“The 58 companies reporting in this survey fell into two groups, those with 
a number of stores sufficient to warrant separate divisions, each of which pur- 
chased meat as a separate company, and those companies operated as one divi- 
sion. There were 14 companies with multiple divisions and 44 companies with 1 
division. The 14 companies which operate multiple divisions reported 98 sepa- 
rate and independent meat buyers. All those with multiple divisions gave local 
buyers full responsibility for meat purchasing operations. The 44 smaller com- 
panies each had 1 meat buyer. In this way, 58 companies represented 142 
buyers. Hence a larger number of stores in one company does not result in con- 
centration of buying power. 

“There are 854 food chain companies in the United States each operating 4 
stores or more. After taking into account the several buyers of those having 
multiple divisions, there are well over 1,000 separate buyers operating con- 
tinuously in wholesale markets to obtain the meat required by the 22,000 super- 
markets and stores operated by their companies. 


“Fresh meat suppliers contacted 


“The 1,000 or more food chain meat buyers obtain their supplies from hun- 
dreds of meat packers, thus insuring alternative buyers and sellers in each 
market. 

“Food chain companies invite and/or receive quotations from several sup- 
pliers regularly. 

“Each food chain meat buyer covered by this survey obtains, on the average, 
8 quotations from pork suppliers; 9 quotations from beef suppliers; and 6 
quotations from lamb suppliers each week. 

“Kach food chain meat buyer covered by this survey buys pork regularly from 
G6 supplier oflices, T beef supplier offices, and 3 lamb supplier offices. 

“Kach food chain meat buyer covered by this survey buys pork occasionally 
from 4 supplier offices, 4 beef supplier offices, and 5 lamb supplier offices. 


“Vigorous competition 


“The overall conclusion from these data is that active and vigorous competition 
exists among food chains for their fresh meat requirements. 

“Among the most important requirements for active competition in any market 
is the presence of available alternative sources of supply and alternative buyers, 
and well-informed buyers and sellers. This study showed a large number of 
food chain buyers contacting a large number of meatpackers in wholesale meat 
murkets, thus insuring the presence of available aiternative buyers and sellers. 

“Tn addition, it is well known that meatpackers are well-informed sellers and 
food chain buyers are well-informed buyers. Each has sufficient information 
available about supplies, about demand and about other factors influencing the 
operation of the wholesale market that neither is in a position to exploit the 
other. When alternatives become limited, and when information is stifled, 
competition loses its vigor. 

“In the kind of wholesale meat markets shown by this study to exist, arbitrary 
nonmarket influences are minimized and suppliers are assured maximum prices 
obtainable under free-market conditions. Active and vigorous competition in all 
markets protects producers and restricts profits of marketing agencies to a 
level consistent with economic progress.” 


92495—57—pt. 2 2 
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ec. Food chain advertising stimulates competition 


As we stated earlier, full and accurate information by buyers and sellers is 
an essential factor for competition in any market. Retail food markets are 
highly competitive—mainly because of the detailed information about price and 
quality which is available to the public through newspaper advertising by food 
stores. This advertising is largely of the informational type—it reports new 
and meaningful information which directly facilitates getting the most satis- 
faction for the dollars spent for food. 

A study of typical retail food store advertisements found in the newspapers 
of cities throughout the country will show: 

1. Advertisements bring to consumers information about economical food 
values, and the wide variety of foods available. 

2. Advertisements protect consumers by publicizing both price and quality. 

3. Advertisements encourage consumers to shop and compare items to obtain 
the best values for their money. 

4. Advertisements keep the public informed of fair prices, regardless of where 
they trade. 

5. Advertisements encourage food processors to lower prices wherever possible. 


TRENDS IN SERVICE, QUALITY, AND CONVENIENCE OF FOOD 


In the United States, an average of 25 percent of the disposable income is 
spent for food. This allocation of income for food has remained quite stable 
for the past decade. 

Consumers are continuously getting better and different food products for the 
money they spend. They are eating a higher quality diet—more protein and 
less carbohydrates. They are getting more convenience—builtin maid service. 
They are getting more shopping services—in a more pleasant atmosphere than 
ever before—air-conditioned, bright, clean markets, served by courteous, well- 
trained rersonnel. In addition, they may select from a wider variety of depend- 
able quality foods at clearly marked prices. 


a. Upgrading the diet 


USDA data show that the long-term trends in per capita consumption of differ- 
ent types of food in the United States, illustrate a continuous improvement in 
nutritive quality of the diet. For example, since 1935-39, per capita consumption 
of fluid milk and cream has risen 8 percent; that of eggs has risen 26 percent; 
red meats 31 percent higher; chickens 77 percent higher. On the other hand, 
per capita consumption of flour is down 25 percent and that of potatoes is 
down 22 percent. 

Another example of the improvement in diet is the fact that in the past 30 
years per capita consumption of a number of essential nutrients has risen 
markedly. The following table shows these increases: 

Percent increase 
per person 


Nutrients (in past 30 years) 
NIE ee a edie qucceienl a ee 15 
ak i iS i I Nc 5 Sivcitaf icc na tetanic utaprion’colmeloinnsidy bovccien i Less than 5 
i AA A Se eels a iilata de a rencuig bs hbo aaesclenniaaalined 15 
OT Te ON i cece aeed 5 
PRI NE a es ee ge a a Seca 20 
gE a a a te tae id eat 25 


The reason for this improvement in the diet is that the American people 
consume more dairy products (milk, cheese, ice cream), fruits and vegetables, 
meat, poultry, fish, and eggs; and the bread and grain products are enriched. 
b. Built-in maid service and variety 

Free choice in shopping in American supermarkets has shown that consumers 
want and demand convenience (built-in maid service) and variety of form in 
many of their foods. Latest data show that the production of convenience 
foods is growing rapidly. There are more than 200 prepared frozen foods items 
on the market today. During 1955, the production of prepared frozen foods 
exceeded 500 million pounds, 60 percent more than the total 1954 production. 

This growth in the production of all frozen foods is also an example of the 
growth in popularity of convenience foods. Frozen foods are usually ready to 
cook—the homemaker doesn’t have to shell peas, to clean and devein shrimp, 
to clean and cut up poultry, to cut and squeeze fresh oranges and lemons for 
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juice, or to perform hundreds of other time-consuming menial kitchen tasks. 
The growth in popularity of these products can be measured by the fact that 
the production of frozen foods rose by over 41% times from 1946 to 1955. Total 
production of all frozen foods rose from about 114 billion pounds in 1946 to 
about 6% billion pounds in 1955. 

Another important factor of modern convenience foods is variety in the forms 
available. The increase in the number of items carried in the average modern 
supermarket is well known—from about 1,000 items in 1933 to some 6,000 items 
today, and the number is still rising. NAFC members report that about 20 new 
products are offered buyers each working day of the year. The varied forms 
of products offer different degrees of preparation, color, perishability, use, etc. 
For example, it was only a few years ago that potatoes were carried in food 
stores in only one form—fresh potatoes in the produce department. Potatoes 
are now available in several forms—frozen french-fried, canned dried potatoes, 
frozen potato patties, frozen potato soup, and as an ingredient in beef, turkey, 
and chicken potpies, as well as part of prepared TV dinners. 

Another example of the rise in popularity of convenience foods is in bakery 
products—cake and cookie mixes, ete. An ordinary supermarket now stocks 
about 109 bread, cake, and cookie mix items, compared to 17 flour and mix 
items in 1933. 

Convenience foods may cost more per unit, but they have made a great contribu- 
tion to leisure in living and to a rising standard of living by freeing more 
women for work away from home. In 1955, about 29 percent of the married 
women in the United States were working outside the home, compared to 21 
percent in 1947. In talk to NAFC members in October 1955, Dr. Herrell De- 
Graff, agricultural economist of Cornell University, commented on this subject: 

“For a generation or more, increased service applied to a unit of food has 
been contributing to our rising level of living. It has done so through releasing 
women to gainful employment and through equally important reduction in the 
burden of housekeeping.” 

An example of the manner in which convenience foods save the homemaker’s 
time is shown in an estimate of the cost in dollars and the number of hours in 
time required to prepare meals for a family of 4 for 1 day. These comparisons 
are as follows: 

Cost of meals for a family of 4 for 1 day 


In money In time 


Hours 
Home prepired 24. 90 5.5 
Partially prepared __. 5. 80 3.1 
Ready to serve 6. 70 1.6 


c. Shopping services 

In addition to the increased convenience, variety, quality, and clearly marked 
prices of the food items which consumers are buying, food chains offer many 
additional services which have an important value to consumers. They should 
be regarded as value added by distribution. Some examples of the new services 
offered in modern supermarkets are: 

1. Parking areas for customer automobiles.—Twenty-five years ago, a major- 
ity of the food stores offered no parking facilities for their customers. Need 
for such parking facilities, however, grew until in the late thirties it became 
un almost established rule that every retail food outlet had to provide a space 
equal to its own size for customer parking. This need continued to increase as 
the automobile grew in popularity until food chains on the average now seek 
locations where there would be parking space equal to 3\% times the area covered 
by the store itself. In addition to land cost, these parking areas have to be 
paved, lighted, and, in some cases, especially in large shopping-center areas, 
attendants have to be provided to regulate traffic. 

2. Refrigeration and air-conditioning.—These services have been added at a 
substantial cost, but they add value. Refrigeration protects, and air-conditioning 
adds to customer comforts while shopping. Twenty-five years ago there was 
relatively little mechanical refrigeration. Now low-temperature freezer facili- 
ties are in most retail food stores. Today it is estimated that an average 
supermarket installation may require $30,000 to $40,000 worth of refrigerated 
display cases and low-temperature frozen-food-display cases and reserve-storage 
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capacity. This, of course, far exceeds in cost the total expenditure required to 
open a combination grocery and meat store 25 years ago. Similarly, air-condi- 
tioning costs are currently an expenditure which did not exist 25 or even 15 
years ago, except under unusual circumstances. An air-conditioning installa- 
tion in an average supermarket may represent a further cost of $30,000 to 
$40,000. 

3. Improved lighting and other factors.—Modern supermarkets have installed 
sanitary tile walls, asphalt-tile and similar type floors, and mechanized check- 
out stands for the convenience of customers. It may be noted that the cost of 
electricity alone for lighting and power for a large modern supermarket far 
exceeds the total tenancy costs of the old-type grocery or combination store. 
Electric bills of $600 to $1,500 per month are quite common. Again, however, 
it should be pointed out that these customer-service facilities attract sufficient 
additional trade so that the per-unit operating cost of the total installation 
actually can be reduced. 

4. Check-cashing services—Another valuable but difficult-to-measure service 
to customers is that of cashing checks, the cost of which is usually absorbed in 
the overall marketing charge. It is the frequent experience of many food-chain 
supermarkets that the total volume of checks cashed exceeds the total volume 
of sales by the store. In many supermarkets, on payroll weeks, checks are 
cashed in amounts running from 2 to 3 times the total sales volume of the store. 
This service is very important to customers but represents a cost to the market- 
ing system. 

AREAS FOR CONTINUING RESEARCH AND STUDY 


The range of subject material for further study with a view to developing im- 
provements both large and small extends to every food-chain activity. Some 
companies have specialists of their own working in certain fields, but all com- 
panies are continually evaluating the application of new equipment and better 
methods in cooperation with manufacturers. These efforts extend to widely 
varied phases of operations—from extending the uses of electronic accounting 
equipment to perfecting new methods of wrapping frankfurter buns—both of 
which have resulted in cost reductions. 

Studies are continuing on the extent to which palletizing of merchandise can 
be adapted to retail outlet deliveries. Where applicable, it has been found that 
this method cuts unloading time from 2 to 3 hours to about one-half hour. 
Another analysis has revealed the establishment of pickup stations at super- 
markets has reduced carryout labor costs by 36 percent. 

In the equpiment field, testing is being carried on all the time. The use of 
garbage disposals and incinerators have reduced the cost of handling waste, in- 
stallation of overhead conveyors in self-service meat departments has added 
efficiency and cut costs. Even small things have not been neglected—it has 
been found that an electric cheese slicer reduces labor costs by 39 percent as 
compared with a hand slicer. 

These are but examples. The list could be extended tremendously to include 
such things as development of an improved shipping tray for soft fruits which 
reduces spoilage; work with growers to improve the marketing of sweet corn; 
cooperation with producers on the grading and sizing of apples, the packaging 
of carrots, the improvement of interior and exterior quality of eggs, the grading 
and packaging of onions, and many other projects. A program for “stream- 
lining and defatting’” beef at the packing plants to decrease the amount of 
freight and to increase the value of salvage carries the promise of substantial 
savings. Such developments illustrate continuing progress in the public interest 
at a result of study, experimentation, cooperation, and capital investment. 


SUMMARY 


Food-chain operators are proud of their contribution to the development of a 
mass distribution system which matches America’s fabled mass-production sys- 
tem in bringing more foods to more people at lower prices. This has been pos- 
sible because the food-distribution industry is fortunate in possessing men who 
have the foresight and courage to be innovators, to take risks in developing bet- 
ter ways of handling food products and in merchandising them in the belief 
that more customers will be attracted to buy more and consume more food. To 
be a successful food retailer it is not enough to “build a better mousetrap.” 
The better mousetrap must be merchandised if sufficient customers are to be 
attracted to support the large volume necessary for low-margin operations. 
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This report has covered some of the specific areas in which food chains—as a 
group or individually—are working to reduce costs or increase productivity. 
Many of them may seem undramatic in themselves, but they are representative 
of a total and continuing effort which has resulted in the great innovations of 
the last half century: Cash and carry; one-price merchandise; dependable qual- 
ity ; guaranteed customer satisfaction ; the combination of large volume and fast 
turnover at low margins; self-service; and the supermarket. All of them are 
accepted as a matter of course today, but all seemed revolutionary when they 
were introduced. This same spirit of experimentation is still a motivating force 
in this rapidly changing food-distribution industry. 

The efforts of producers, processors, and distributors, through the Agricul- 
tural Market Development Committee representing the food industry as a whole 
from farm to table, now are being mobilized to expand markets for farm prod- 
ucts. Despite the expressed belief of those who point to the relative inelasticity 
of the human stomach, the level of food consumption, quality and quantity, has 
been raised by 12 percent since 1935-39. Members of the National Association 
of Food Chains believe that the American appetite for a higher food standard of 
living is insatiable. They believe also that the cooperation and merchandising 
ingenuity of all segments of the food industry can do much to further satisfy this 
appetite—with benefit to both farmer and consumer. 


SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Committee, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: We are attaching for the consideration of your 
Consumers Study Committee of the Committee on Agriculture a statement of 
Super Market Institute incorporating references to specific research conducted 
by us over the past 5 years relating to the operating results of the super- 
market industry. Among the findings determined by this research are compar- 
ative figures relating to store operating expense ratios and gross margins, adver- 
tising expense ratios, net profit ratios, and typical operating ratios. 

Copies of our research in these areas have been printed in annual reports 
and are enclosed as references to the statement. 

In addition we have included samples of the public-service programs initi- 
ated by the institute to help move products from the farm to the table at the 
lowest possible price to consumers. 

We trust that this statement and the accompanying material can be incor- 
porated in the permanent record of your committee’s report. 

If you have any questions or wish any further details on the subject of 
our statement, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Don PARSONS, 
Herecutive Director. 


STATEMENT OF SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE 


Super Market Institute is a nonprofit organization representing more than 
750 companies operating more than 8,000 retail groeery stores. Super Market 
Institute was organized in 1937 to promote, develop, establish, and maintain 
a closer union and a more complete organization of the owners and operators 
of supermarkets for the purpose of maintaining a cooperative effort for the 
solution of present and future problems confronting the owners and operators 
of supermarkets. 

SMI is basically an educational organization initiating research and statistical 
studies dealing with merchandising and managing procedures in the super- 
market industry and acting as a clearinghouse for such information for its 
membership and the industry generally. 

In addition, Super Market Institute seeks to maintain better relations and 
fair dealings between the owners and operators of supermarkets, manufacturers 
and distributors of food products, provisions and accessories, Government agen- 
cies, labor and properly organized groups of employees, and the consuming 
public. 
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The members of Super Market Institute operate stores in every State of 
the United States of America, except Nevada, and also in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and several foreign countries. The makeup of the Institute en- 
compasses companies of all sizes, ranging from one store to operations of 
hundreds of stores. Their common interest is the supermarket method of mass 
distribution. 

Super Market Institute members in 1956 had a combined sales volume of 
$9,132,481,298. 

SMI is happy to have this opportunity to present to the members of this 
study committee some pertinent facts relative to the operations of supermarkets 
for the guidance of this committee in its investigation. This report is based 
on our most recent findings of our ninth annual report to the members of the 
Super Market Institute. The information set forth is the result of a survey 
of 280 companies operating a total of 2,953 stores with a combined annual sales 
volume of $4,088,000 in 1956. We believe the findings of this survey should be 
valid for the entire supermarket industry as the membership of SMI is fairly 
typical of all supermarket operations even though the biggest national grocery 
chains are not represented. 


SALES GAINS, 1956 VERSUS 1955 


The SMI member companies achieved an average sales gain of 18 percent 
over 1955 (based on reports from the same companies for the 2 years 1955 and 
1956). 

As usual, the SMI members showed substantially better sales increases than 
all United States grocery stores, than the biggest national grocery chains, and 
than all United States retail stores. 

With retail food prices steady (up less than one-half percent, as measured 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics), the 18-percent increase represents a ton- 
nage gain as well as a dollar gain. 

The rate of sales gain over the preceding year was the greatest since 1951. 
The rate of tonnage gain (that is, dollar sales adjusted for changes in food 
prices) was the biggest in the 9 years of this survey. 

Discounting the effects of expansion and store closings, the SMI members 
averaged a sales gain of 5 percent in the “same, identical stores’’—stores which 
were open throughout the entire 2-year period 1955 and 1956. This is the 
largest rate of sales increase since 1953; in 1955, the same, identical stores 
attained an average sales gain of only 3 percent. 

A larger proportion of companies secured sales increases in 1956 than in the 
previous year—S7 percent gained volume for the entire operation, 77 percent 
in the same, identical stores. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Store operating expenses again rose at a faster rate than sales—as they have 
done in each of the 9 years surveyed to date. 

Fully 77 percent of the companies experienced a higher store operating ex- 
pense ratio, compared with the previous year. Despite the sizable average sales 
gain of 18 percent, only 15 percent of the companies were able to achieve a lower 
expense ratio, while 8 percent maintained their 1955 ratio. 

Store labor expense ratio advanced in 63 percent of the companies, other 
store operating expenses in 68 percent of the companies. 

With expense ratios continuing to increase, 69 percent of the companies re- 
ported a higher gross margin than in the year before. Some 19 percent reduced 
their gross margin, and 12 percent operated on the same gross as in 1955. The 
trend to higher gross extended to each department. 

Net profit ratio before taxes declined in 42 percent of the companies, while 
39 percent reported a higher net and 19 percent the same as in 1955. 

After taxes, the picture was very similar—with 44 percent reporting a lower 
net profit ratio, 39 percent higher, and 17 percent the same. 

Typical operating results for the years 1954-56 are shown in the following 
table, pointing up the trend to higher expense ratio, higher gross profit (rising 
less than expenses), and lower net profit. These typical figures are from the SMI 
Figure Exchange which reports current industry averages for important operat- 
ing and merchandising ratios each quarter to contributing SMI members. 
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Typical operating ratios, 1954-56 * 


Operating Gross profit |Net operating 





| expense | ratio profit ratio 

ratio } (before taxes) 

| } 

| 

| Percent | Percent | Percent 
1954 aimed dkisaaliel ‘ . . | 14, 72 17. 37 | 2. 46 
1955 : 3 15. 37 17. 76 | 2. 56 
DODE, - h.5cciscs Bib adicawceisn chet tet nee Le. 15.96 | 17. 94 | 2.13 

| 


1 The median, i. e., the halfway or middle figure when all figures in the group are listed in order of size 
(from the smallest to the largest). Since each figure is computed independently, they do not balance out 
precisely. 


These typical figures (based on the strict accounting definitions of the SMI 
Figure Exchange) represent the industry average. Since most operators aim 
ut better-than-average performance, the SMI Figure Exchange also shows the 
low and high range of the middle half of the reporting companies. 


Operating ratios, 1956 


Operating Gross profit |Net operating 


expense ratio | profit ratio 
ratio | (before taxes) 
Percent Percent | Percent 
Typicil.-- 3 15. 96 17. 94 2 
Middle half 
Low ?..... J 14. 62 16. 89 1. 22 
High ! 17. 46 19. 52 2. 98 


' 


1 The quartiles, i. e., the figures at 4 and 4 points when all figures are listed from the smallest to the 
largest. Extremes in the top and bottom quarters are thus omitted 


In the past year, 6 percent of the companies participating in the SMI Figure 
Exchange suffered a net operating loss, compared to 5 percent in 1955 and only 
2 percent in 1954. 

GROWTH OF SELF-SERVICE 


The trend to ever more self-service continued in the past year. 

The meat department is now fully self-service in 87 percent of the super- 
markets, and the produce department in 67 percent, as are all grocery depart- 
ments and virtually all dairy departments (99 percent). 

Nearly 6 out of every 10 supermarkets (59 percent) are completely self-service 
in all 4 major departments, as against 55 percent a year ago and 47 percent 
2 years ago. 

Practically all members (98 percent) do some store prepackaging. Fresh 
meats are prepackaged on the premises in 94 percent of the supermarkets, 
cheese in 84 percent, produce in 66 percent, and meat cold cuts in only 65 per- 
cent—reflecting the increase in prepackaging by suppliers. 

Some 33 percent of the supermarkets now sell all or nearly all fresh fruits 
and vegetables prepackaged. 

Two years ago, 5 percent of the SMI member supermarkets were using meat- 
wrapping machines. Today, such equipment is used by 16 percent of the supers. 

Vending machines have been receiving a great deal of publicity lately. This 
survey shows that vending machines outside the store proper are extremely 
rare—they are used by only 1 percent of the supermarkets, mainly for candy, 
and gum, ice cubes, and milk. (Vending machines inside the store, on the other 
hand, are quite common. Cold soft drinks are the principal item, followed by 
candy, gum and nuts, cigarettes. Other items mentioned with some frequency 
include postage stamps, ballpoint pens, hot coffee, ice-cream bars, and kiddie 
rides. ) 

FROZEN FOODS 
Frozen food sales (including frozen meat and fish, not including ive cream) 


averaged 4.0* percent of total sales in 1956. Two years ago, the typical’ ratio 
of frozen-food sales to total sales was 3.5 percent. 





1The median, 1. e., the figure halfway between the lowest and the highest reported. 
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The middle half of the companies reported frozen food sales from 3.2 to 5.0 
percent of total sales. 
NONFOOD LINES 


Nonfood lines continued to increase in importance. 

In the 2 years since such figures were last reported, the typical’ share of 
nonfood sales rose from 3.5 to 4.7 percent of total sales. (These figures do not 
include items commonly carried in the grocery department, such as cigarettes, 
soap, paper goods, etc.) 

The middle half of the companies achieved nonfoods sales between 3.0 and 
6.3 percent of total sales; 11 percent of the companies procured 10 percent or 
more of total sales from nonfood lines. 

Health and beauty aids and housewares continue as the leading nonfood 
lines—they are carried by 94*and 89 percent of the supermarkets, respectively. 
Women’s hosiery is carried by 84 percent. 

Other nonfood lines handled regularly by more than half of the supermarkets 
include a general line of magazines, children’s books, glassware, hardware, 
children’s and men’s socks, toys, phonograph records, garden supplies, and 
stationery. 

In recognition of the growing importance of nonfoods, 22 percent of the com- 
panies employ nonfood specialists—at least 1 person who spends all or mort of 
his time on buying and/or merchandising nonfoods. These are generally the 
larger companies, operating 64 percent of all the SMI member supermarkets. 

In 1 out of every 6 supermarkets (17 percent), nonfoods are a separate 
department with its own department manager. 

Attached to this report are previous studies for the period 1951 through 1955. 
A more complete report on 1956 operations is being prepared and will be for- 
warded to this committee upon the availability of this study, which will be 
about July 1. 

During the past sheveral years Super Market Institute has worked very 
closely with the Department of Agriculture and major producer groups in the 
movement of plentiful foods from farm to table. Among the organizations with 
which SMI maintains continuous relations and serves as an information center 
for supermarket operators are: The American Meat Institute, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, American Dairy Association, and mauy others. By our 
special bulletin program, members are alerted to the promotional efforts of these 
producer groups sufficiently in advance to permit a thorough followthrough 
at the retail level in featuring these items for the benefit of the public. In 1956 
SMI initiated an educational program, through its member companies, designed 
to tell the public the exciting stoury of how food on the farm becomes food on 
the table. A series of 13 ads were made available free to SMI members for 
use in local newspaper advertising by these operators. These ads, in colorful 
cartoon form, developed the lifeline of America from farm to processor or to 
retailer, giving equal weight to the services performed by each partner in the 
food industry. In addition, material was made available for use on television, 
radio, bag stuffers, store posters, pamphlets, publicity releases, and countless 
other methods of communication to supplement this story. The effectiveness 
of this program has been cited by the Grocery Manufacturers of America and 
also has won the enthusiastic support of farm groups, suppliers, and super- 
market operators. The American Public Relations Society presented SMI with 
its 1956 award certificate in national recognition of this outstanding public 
service program. 

Attached to this report is a sample kit that was made available to the industry 
detailing the facts of this program. 

Super Market Institute is very conscious of the need for each segment of the 
industry to receive its fair share of the dollars spent by consumers in supplying 
their market baskets. 

We feel that our research has indicated conclusively that supermarket opera- 
tors are doing a most efficient job of distributing food products in ever-increasing 
quantity at fair prices to the consumer. Indeed, no other distributor operates 
on a margin as close as the supermarket industry. 

SMI will continue to cooperate with farm and Government groups, manu- 
facturers and processors, in the promotion of food products and will exert every 
effort to assist its membership in upgrading its operations beyond even today’s 





1The median. i. e., the figure halfway between the lowest and the highest reported. 
2We regret that copies of the reports for 1954 and 1952 have been depleted. 
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efficiencies. We stand ready to cooperate with this committee in any further 
study that it might undertake. Our services are at your call. 

That we are serious about developing a greater understanding of the food 
distribution industry is attested by the address of our immediate past president, 
Joseph P. Mott, at our 20th annual convention, April 7—10, 1957, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Mott urged that SMI lead the food industry in establishing a national 
food policy to explore all the problems facing the Nation in connection with 
surplus foods, efficient distribution, prices, maintaining of competition in the 
best tradition of American business, and many others. 

He urged that we look beyond the present matters of expansion, tight money, 
stamps, leases, etc., as being problems of the moment that could be solved by 
the industry as it has solved others more serious. 

This ringing challenge to the food industry follows: 

“We have done much. We have dared much. We have gained much. But we 
must, in the years to come, dare to attack the basic problem of America’s food 
industry. How will we provide the Nation with enough food at fair prices? 

How will we assure a fair and equitable return to agriculture, labor, manu- 
facturer, and distributor? 

“It is easy to say that we are attacking the laws of supply and demand, that 
no nation has solved the problem, that the farmer always suffers by low prices 
or that the consumer always suffers by the farmer’s high standard of living. 

“But we must press on—we must continue to search for the elusive answers 
to these imponderable questions. We must not be discouraged, or diverted by 
the kind of man who, when the wheel was invented said: ‘It will never work. 
Why can’t you be satisfied?’ 

“We in Super Market Institute believe that this problem should be attacked 
and solved. We sincerely believe that with the combined force of foresight, good 
will, cooperation and fair play, the answers will be found. 

“We in Super Market Institute are ready now to take up this challenge. And 
we invite every segment of the food industry to join us in this atack. This is 
new, this is radical, it must be national in scope to insure enough food for every- 
one at fair prices and with fair profits. 

“We shall begin the attack by initiating a series of conversations with persons 
at the highest level in Government, in the food industry, in the field of education, 
in labor, and amongst the farm groups. 

“We will urge that they give earnest consideration to a series of round-table 
discussions on the eternally basic problem of an abundant economy. We will 
strive to establish areas of agreement and better understanding of mutual re- 
sponsibility for each segment of our food economy. We are seeking to point up 
the problems and determine what steps might be taken to solve them. For the 
first time in our Nation’s history, we are looking for a way of forming a national 
food policy, a policy that will effectively utilize, that will conserve and develop 
the greatest of our natural resources—food; and to develop this resource for 
the benefit of all mankind. 

“Some say this is impossible. I submit to you, is food any less important than 
oil or coal or electricity? We have national policies for all of these. It took 
generations to formulate policies which now regulate the flow of money. 

“Is food any less vital? Is it vital only in war—unimportant in peace? Is it 
desperately urgent only when there are shortages? Is it embarrassing only when 
there are surpluses? This, then, is our challenge. Ours is the job of providing 
‘more for all.’ 

“We might fail, but we can do no less than try. In the words of Peter Marshall, 
‘it is better to fail in a cause that will ultimately succeed, than to succeed in a 
cause that will ultimately fail.’ ”’ 

During he past 20 years we have tried to carry out the ideal “that there may 
be more for all,” and we believe that the growth and accomplishments of the 
industry are the best evidence of this objective. 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, it happens that I am familiar in part 
with some of Mr. Logan’s work in connection with the work of food 
chains in relation to some segments of agriculture, and I am sure that 
his statement, which you have just put in the record, will be a valu- 
able addition to the record of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you very much. 
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Now might I say in introducing again Dr. Herrmann, who is the. 
only witness who is going to testify today, on trading stamps, that 
he is going to give us both sides of the case as it has been developed 
thus far in the Department of Agriculture. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Therefore, I would suggest that we listen to his testi- 
mony before finding fault with one side or the other and before we 
formulate any judgment let us await the testimony of trading stamp 
companies who have volunteered to testify, and those opposing them. 
I have promised a fair hearing on this emotional subject with the view 
of getting the cooperation of both sides in establishing the facts. 

This committee, upon the instructions of our esteemed chairman, 
Harold Cooley, who was responsible for the creation of this commit- 
tee, is only interested in the facts and will protect the rig ts of all 
people involved. 

With that brief statement, Dr. Herrmann, will you please commence. 


STATEMENT OF OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY D. B. DeLOACH, CHIEF 
OF MARKET ORGANIZATION AND COSTS BRANCH, MARKETING 
RESEARCH DIVISION; AND HARRY C, TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, 
MARKETING AND RESEARCH DIVISION, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Herrmann. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to 
present to your subcommittee the results obtained by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service in its preliminary research on trading stamps. 
Our interest in trading stamps centers mainly on one question, namely, 
“How do trading stamps aflect food costs and marketing practices ?” 


NATURE OF RESEARCH 


Because trading stamps are assumed by many to increase the costs 
of marketing food, the Agricultural Marketing Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was requested to broaden its studies 
of marketing margins and costs to include a study of the effects of 
the use of trading stamps and associated practices on marketing or- 
ganizations, costs, and efliciency. 

Our research is now developing along four lines; namely, (1) an 
economic analysis of the basic issues as they relate to marketing 
costs and tere (2) the effects of the use of stamps on consumers’ 
buying habits, (3) a study of the operation of stamp companies, and 
(4) the effects of stamps on food costs. 

Published reports, “Do Trading Stamps Affect Food Costs?” Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Marketing Research Report No. 147, Jan- 
uary 1957, and “Trading Stamps and the Consumer’s Food Bill,” 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Marketing Research Report No. 169, 
May 1957, covering phases of the first two parts of our study will be 
made available to the subcommittee. 
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GROWTH IN THE USE OF TRADING STAMPS 


Trading stamps are one of many promotional devices for attracting 
and holding customers. Trading stamps of the modern type origi- 
nated during the 1890’s. The trend in volume distribution has been 
upward most of the time since that date. Although food retailers 
have long used trading stamps to a limited extent, their use in food 
stores has increased rapidly since 1953. 

Several estimates indicate that the sale of trading stamps to food 
and nonfood retailers amounted to more than one-half billion dollars 
in 1956 and that more than one-half of all the families in the United 
States are now saving trading stamps. 

The rapid expansion of the use of trading stamps in food stores has 

‘aised questions about the influence of the use of these stamps by food 
retailers on (1) costs of marketing, (2) shifts in expenditures for 
food to nonfood items, (3) adjustments i in merchandising practices of 
retailers, (4) changes in consumer buying habits, and (5) costs and 
benefits to farmers, retailers, and consumers. Our studies have not 
progressed to a point where we can answer all of these questions. 
Nevertheless, there are a few salient points that we should like to 
mention. 

CHANGES IN THE RETAIL FOOD BUSINESS 


The number and variety of promotional devices used by food retail- 
ers has been increasing. This greater use of promotion: al media is as- 
sociated with a number of factors. The most important, however, is 
the growth in the number and size of supermarkets, and local, re- 
gional, and national food chains. 

These supermarkets and units of the food chains have invested 
heavily in facilities and equipment and in a wide variety of food 
and nonfood items. Because of the heavy investments, each store 
must attain a high sales volume in order to support its fixed costs 
committed to its operations. 

Supermarkets and chainstores represent a small percentage of the 
total foodstores in the United States but they account for about a 
third of the total food sales. Between 1948 and 1954, the number of 
retail food stores with an annual sales volume of more than a million 
dollars trebled. 

To help assure high volume and attract customers, retailers have in- 
vested still more fixed capital in attractive stores, parking lots, and 
air conditioning. ‘They have also increased their investment of work- 
ing capital in order to stock the greater variety of food and nonfood 
items, pay for longer store hours, and for other miscellaneous services 

As these types of facilities, practices, and services became more 
prevalent among food retailers generally, they lost their advantage as 
competitive devices with equally well equipped stores. This led to 
the introduction of new competitive devices to maintain or stimulate 
trade. Tradng stamps are among the more important of the pro- 
motional devices introduced recently into the food retailing business. 


TRADING STAMPS——-A PROMOTIONAL DEVICE 


Possibly 400 stamp companies have operated within the United 
States since 1953. Preliminary estimates of our agency would indicate 
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that there are probably fewer than 400 firms operating in 1957. Stamp 
companies fall into 2 classifications; namely, (1) the independent 
company which sells stamps to retailers and contracts to redeem the 
stamps in the form of merchandise or cash, depending upon the re- 
quirements of State laws; and (2) the sponsored-type stamp com- 
pany which is owned by the retail stores using their services. This 
type of stamp company has existed for many years, but it came into 
prominence in the food field in 1955 when some of the large integrated 
chains assisted in the formation of such concerns on the assumption 
that there would be economies in operation. 

Except in a few States where stamp companies are forced to re- 
deem stamps in cash, companies selling or licensing stamps to retailers 
redeem the stamps in merchandise. The volume of merchandise dis- 
tributed in stamp redemption by major stamp companies is surpris- 
ingly large. Recent catalogs from 2 leading stamp companies listed 
about 500 items from which consumers could make selections in re- 
deeming their stamps. 

The operating practices of stamp plans may result in the consumer 
prepaying for merchandise on which she can take delivery later. 
This is brought out clearly by the operating procedures which include 
(1) sale of stamps to food retailers on a cash or open account basis, 
(2) the issuance of stamps by retailers to customers, and (3) the re- 
demption of stamps by the customer at the merchandising center of 
the stamp company or by mail. 

Operating practices of stamp companies have an important-bearing 
on their appeal to retailers and consumers. Most stamp companies 
license or sell st: oe to only one of each type retailer in a shopping 
area, that is, one food market, one clothing store, one gasoline station, 
and one jewelry store. 

Some of the sponsored-type companies are permitting any retailer 
to purchase their stamps on the theory that the sponsored-type coim- 
pany stamps can be used to “blanket” a shopping area regardless of 
types of stores. The effect of the licensing system which permits the 

sale of stamps to only one of each type of “retailer in a shopping area 
is to give the licensee an exclusive franchise for a particular brand of 
stamps within a shopping area. 

Competitive merchants who decide to use stamps must select a 
different stamp company or do without stamps. Because of the ap- 
peal of stamps to consumers, a retailer does not always have a choice 
of using or not using stamps if he wants to stay in business after they 
have been introduced in his trade area. 


COMPETITION AMONG STAMP COMPANIES 


Stamp companies compete for retail store business on the basis of 
(1) the costs of their stamps to the retailer, (2) the scope of their pro- 
ieee activities which make consumers aware of a given brand of 
stamp, (3) the type and variety of merchandise offered ‘to stamp hold- 
ers, and (4) the location and convenience with which the consumer 
can on her stamps. Although the sponsored-type stamp com- 
panies have a large “captive” retailer market, they have to compete 
for consumer favor. 

Stamp companies originally catered to small retail stores. Their 
plan was to license one store of each type in a shopping area. This 
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plan made stamps available to consumers in each of several food and 
nonfood stores in a shopping area. While the consumer’s purchases 
at any one store might have been relatively small, the total of her 
purchases from all stores using a given brand of stamps would have 
been cumulative and thereby enable her to fill a stamp book rather 
quickly. Consequently, the stamps created a bond of interest among 
non-competing-type retail merchants in a shopping area and con- 
sumers, 

When the supermarkets began using stamps, they had a real ad- 
vantage over small retailers because of the number of food and non- 
food items available to consumers under one roof. Multiunit location 
foodstores and local, regional, and national chains traditionally have 
sold on a price-quality basis. 

This group of merchants held out longest against the use of stamps. 
Some of them refused to take on stamps because they claimed that 
the added costs would force them to increase prices. In other cases, 
food chains sponsored new stamp companies primarily to serve their 
own businesses. This was done on the theory that the cost of operating 
a sponsored-type plan would be lower. With the organization of the 
new chainstore sponsored-stamp companies and of new independent 
companies, competition among stamp companies increased greatly. 


COST OF STAMPS TO RETAILERS 


Trading stamps may be used to supplement or in lieu of other pro- 
motional devices. To the extent that stamps supplement rather than 
replace other promotional devices, both the benefits and costs to re- 
tailers of using stamps are additive to those of other forms of promo- 
tion. If stamps are used to replace other forms of promotion, the 
net. benefit to retailers from using stamps is the difference between the 
benefits and costs of using stamps over those of using other forms of 
promotion, 

Our research has not progressed to a point where it shows whether 
the costs of stamps in total are in excess of the benefits gained from 
using this form of promotion. We do know from our costs and 
margins studies that many food retailers were not operating at full 
capacity. 

Under such conditions an increase in volume could reduce their unit 
costs radically, provided the cost of obtaining such additional volume 
would not exceed the additional income. We also know that the shift 
of trade away from many non-stamp-using retailers to stamp-using 
retailers could result in higher unit costs for the nonusers unless the 
loss of income could be offset by lower costs. 

Stamps, like other forms of promotion, may be a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of one business without any beneficial effects on the 
total business of all food stores. Nevertheless, competition dictates 
that a business must compete to survive. Promotion is 1 form of 
competition; trading stamps are 1 form of promotion. 

Maintaining a stamp plan is a cost to a food merchant. This is 
true of other forms of promotion. Our preliminary information in- 
dicates an average cost for stamps of about 2.5 percent of gross sales 
of foodstores using them. This includes the cost of the franchise, 
stamps, and some promotion. 
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Some retailers may incur other expenses at least during the intro- 
ductory period of using stamps. Like other costs, individual retail- 
ers may find that the additional trade resulting from the use of 
stamps will result in offsetting economies and lower unit costs of 
handling food. Where these economies cannot be effected as a result 
of increased volume, stamp costs—like other costs—will result in 
lower profits or higher prices. ; ; 

Some stamp companies are guaranteeing retailers that their costs 
of stamps would not exceed a given percentage of sales. Prelimi- 
nary reports received by our agency show that the cost of stamps to 
retailers ranges between 1.4 and 3 percent of sales. In most instances 
these amounts are added to the promotional budgets already in use 
by such retailers. 

IMPLICATIONS TO CONSUMERS 


By and large, consumers appear to be satisfied with merchandise 
or gifts offered in exchange for stamps. Furthermore, surveys by 
some large non-stamp-using retail food dealers show that consumers 
want stamps and some will shift their trade to stamp-using stores in 
order to get them. Although many consumers save stamps, some 
apparently have little conception of their money value. A small 
study made in our agency indicates a wide variation in the money 
value of a book of stamps. Based on manufacturers’ list prices, the 
value ranges from $3.42 to $5.22 with a median value of $3.74. 

The percentage return, based on an expenditure by the consumer 
of $150, ranges from 2.31 to 3.48 percent when computed on the basis 
of list prices and from 1.55 to 2.29 percent at discount-house prices 
for redemption merchandise. 

If more than $150 of store purchases is required to fill a book of 
stamps, the return to the consumer would be lower. No generaliza- 
tion can be drawn as to whether a consumer gets something for 
nothing or pays part, all, or even more than the cost of similar mer- 
chandise purchased for cash. Conditions vary from community to 
community, from store to store, within the same community, and 
even within the same store at cdlifferent periods of time. 

It would seem, therefore, that a stamp company’s catalog or the 
redemption center for stamps should be shopped carefully by con- 
sumers before reaching a judgment of the value of stamps. Con- 
sumers will have to evaluate grocery-store prices and the merits of 
merchandise obtained for stamps the same as they do in any other 
buying situation. 

Demeenen: who have saved stamps can redeem them for a wide 
range of merchandise. This appeals to many customers because it 
gives them the feeling of having saved in order to purchase household 
appliances or other items which they would not ordinarily buy. To 
have available the wide variety of merchandise required to redeem 
stamps, stamp companies usually operate very substantial wholesale 
and retail businesses. In a sense, some companies are competing 
with retailers issuing their stamps. For example, a supermarket giv- 
ing stamps may sell the same or similar items offered by the stamp 
company as redemption merchandise. 

Except for the merchandising aspect of the stamp business, there is 
no basic difference between a stamp promotional program and other 
promotional programs. In each case the promotional firm is selling 
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its services to retailers or other clients on the theory that consumers 

san be induced to take a course of action with respect to (1) the pur- 
chase of a commodity or a group of commodities, (2) a service, Or 
(3) patronage in a given store. 

The benefits and costs of each type of promotion vary greatly by 
product, effects on sales, and net returns to the firm pure hasing the 
promotional service. 

Promotion in all form appears to have become an essential part of 
our economic system. Its importance to business firms has increased 
greatly with the development of mass-production industries selling to 
mass markets. Many promotional programs can serve to expand “the 
markets and reduce unit costs of firms in a position to take advantage 
of economies of scale. 

Like all business costs, managers must evaluate the advantages and 
disadvantages of incurring any particular type of cost. Inasmuch 
as promotional costs can be a means of increasing or decreasing the 
efficiency of a firm, managers must have avail: ible to them the basic 
facts needed to reach a decision regarding the use of all types of 
promotional mediums. 

Our research in the area of marketing costs has been very limited. 
We are expanding our research efforts in this field on the theory that 
each cost component in the marketing margin needs to be studied 
carefully if we are to find ways to reduce m: irketing costs or to im- 
prove services. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Dr. Herrmann, did you find any evidence of people 
collecting different types of stamps, stamps from different companies? 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes. I am sure that most consumers collect 
stamps from different companies. I know my wife does—she has 
several books—and I know that a good many other people do. We 
have made no studies of that partic War point. 

Mr. DeLoacu. I think we will find that there is consumer prefer- 
snce for or acceptance of one brand of stamp over another, Fre- 
quently, there is shopping by the consumers for a brand of stamp as 
well as the type and price of merchandise which they want to buy. 
There is selectivity in the field, very definitely. 

Mr. Anruso. And have you found any evidence that consumers 
sometimes accumulate a great number of stamps and redeem some 
and not others ? 

Mr. DeLoacnu. Our research does not give the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Anruso. What is the average retail gross profit on sales; do 
you know? 

Mr. DeLoacn. The average does not mean too much in this case, 
but—— 

Mr. Anruso. Well, is it true that the ordinary grocery store oper- 
ates on a 11% percent profit ? 

Mr. DeLoacn. No; I would not think so. 

Mr. Anruso. You would think the percentage is higher? 

Mr. DeLoacnu. Well, it has to be higher in the low -volume stores. 
Some of the larger organizations have been operating at less than 
2 percent. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Well, the statement has been made to me in writing 
that some of these stores operate at a 114 percent, or thereabouts, and 
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if they are obliged to pay 214 percent for the stamps, obviously, they 
would have to operate at a loss unless they increased the price of 
merchandise. Is there any truth in that? 

Mr. DeLoacn. There may be truth in it. Iam not trying to dodge 
your question, Mr. Chairman, but there is a lot of reasoning that 
goes in behind the answer to this question. 

It depends entirely on whether or not the costs that they incur in 

taking on a promotional device, such as stamps, can be offset by added 

economies or added income that results from increased volume. I 
think each of the members of your committee is aware of the possibili- 
ties for expanding the efficiency of retail distribution outlets. 

To the extent that the efficiencies can be expanded as the result of 
an increase in volume—and it is quite possible that any device that 
may bring about that increase in volume has to be considered in the 
light of its costs against the offsetting income. 

Mr. AnFrvuso. Regardless of what the increase in volume i is, the profit 
must be greater than what is paid for the stamp; isn’t that so? 

Mr. DeLoacn. Well, it would have to be to satisfy the average 
businessman, I think. 

Mr. Jonson. You say it is getting to a point where it is pretty 
near universal, that most stores are giving stamps; is that true or false? 

Mr. DeLoacn. No, we did not make that statement. Inasmuch as 
you have, may I modify it some? 

Mr. Jounson. How wide a spread is it? Have you any informa- 
tion as to that? 

Mr. DeLoacu. In some communities it is almost universal; in other 
communities it is not at all universal. 

Mr. Jounson. What I am trying to bring out is, when it gets to a 

oint where it is universal, the consumer and the merchant has no 
benefit from it ? 

Mr. DeLoacn. That depends on what happens in the process, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. What? 

Mr. DeLoacu. It depends on what happens in the process of get- 
ting to that point. If you have increased the efficiency of your total 
merchandising system as a result of bringing about added economies 
through concentration, you might get more eflicienc y. But you must 
realize what you have done. ; 

Mr. Jonson. But if at every store that the customer goes to he 
can receive the stamps, the incentive to go to one particular store 
over another is not there. 

Mr. DeLoacn. At that point you have to consider the problem from 
another angle: Then what are the merchants who are in business 
going to do to offer additional inducements to the consumer. 

Mr. Jounson. It is a vicious circle when you get it going. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Anrvuso. Excuse me, I think what the Congressman has in mind 
is that there are a great number of stamp companies at present, say 
from 300 to 400—is that right? 

Mr. DeLoacn. That is right. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And if that number keeps increasing, then of course 
the possibility of increasing the volume of sales diminishes. 

Is that what you mean, Congressman Johnson ? 
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Mr. Jounson. That is the point I was bringing out, and it benefits 
no one. 

Mr. Anruso. What is your evidence on that; have you any in- 
formation on it? 

Mr. DeLoacu. Well, our studies in the field of marketing margins 
and costs would indicate that if those costs are assumed by every mer- 
chant in the area, and there is no particular promotional advantage to 
be derived from them, then some other promotional device would 
have to be sought in order to get an advantage. This would again 
start a cycle. 

Mr. Anrvuso. In other words, the greater the number of companies 
will diminish the incentive to increase volume; is that correct ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. Well, now, are you referring to stamp companies or 
to retailers who are handling stamps / 

Mr. Anruso. Stamp companies, an increased number of stamp 
companies. 

Mr. DeLoacn. That I do not think would have any effect, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. I was referring to the point where, if it were possible 
for the consumer to go into practically any store and receive stamps 
for his merchandise, then the advantage would be lost to the particu- 
lar store, and there would be no advantage to going to a particular 
store in order to get the stamps, and yet the consumer would be pay- 
ing for it in the purchase of the goods and the merchant would have 
that added expense. 

So that it all comes out of the consumer in the end. 

Mr. Anruso. That would come about when you have an unlimited 
number of trading companies in operation; is that so? 

Mr. Herrmann. Not necessarily that, but it would depend on the 
coverage of the companies that were in the business. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, I have some figures here that are 
very recent—they are put out by Dr. Albert Haring and Wallace 
Yoder of the School of Business of Indiana University—and I think 
they will answer some of these questions for us. 

By the end of 1956 something close to $35 billion of retail sales were covered 
by trading stamps. Over 20 percent of retail sales were made by retailers using 
some form of stamp plan. At least 50 percent of American families were saving 
trading stamps. 

I think that will answer your question. 

Mr. Herrmann. That is the figure we had in our testimony, 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Anruso. What percentage of stamps does your study reveal 
are redeemed? Yousay 50 percent ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. We do not have the answer to that. The study 
we are working on right at the present time, Mr. Chairman, will give 
us that answer—we hope. 

Mr. Anrvso. In your studies, have you contacted some of the trad- 
ing-stamp companies ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. We are in the process - contacting trading-stamp 
companies now. We have contacted a rather sizable number, in 
fact we have contacted most of the larger eal right up to now. 

Mr. Anruso. It is my understanding from information which I 
have received from some of the trading-stamp companies that 97 to 
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981% percent are redeemed. Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. DeLoacu. The information we have is not complete, so I 
would prefer not to get into that discussion right now. 

Mr. Anruso. Have you received any information from any source 
showing the amount of taxes which are paid? Some of the informa- 
tion I have received was to the effect that these trading-stamp com- 
panies pay taxes on the assumption that at least 95 percent are re- 
deemed. Have you received any information on that score / 

Mr, DeLoacu. We have inform: ition with respect to the income of 
some of the companies. Although it is not complete yet, we know that 
they pay taxes on that income. This is a matter between the com- 
panies and the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Dixon. That was my question, with regard to their paying taxes 
on the stamps that had not been redeemed. 

In other words, the corporation is liable to redeem those whenever 
they are turned in, and I imagine they could evade paying taxes ‘ 
because of their position of trust. 

Mr. Herrmann. They do have a liability on their books, I am sure, 
in that particular way. 

Mr. Drxon. What I would like to know is whether they do pay | axes 
on the stamps that are not returned, or whether they escape taxation 
on those. ; 

Mr. DeLoacu. I would think, Mr. Chairman and Dr. Dixon, that 
the Department would not be in a position to answer that question 
with respect to taxes. We have made the assumption in our study 
that they are operating on a legal basis, and they are reporting in- 
come, as has been agreed to between themselves and the Internal 
Revenue Service. We have no other basis for operating. 

Mr. Anruso. Now I have received, at least, information on both 
sides. Some of the people objecting to the trading stamps say that 
they do not pay taxes on more than 60 percent and yet the trading- 
stamp companies have furnished me with information that they pay 
taxes up to 95 percent. So I think, Dr. Dixon, we would have to 
withhold any judgment on that until we actually get the facts. 

And I suggest that you also try to furnish us with some informa- 
tion on that score. 

Mr. DeLoacu. We do not have that information at present, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvso. I know you do not, but as I have said, this is going 
to be a continuous investigation. Our purpose is not to try to make 
hasty recommendations without full study. This is a sort of a watch- 
dog committee, and not a business-busting committee, so to speak, and 
I think that we ought to be honest and careful in whatever judgment 
we arrive at. 

Has your department. considered the question of a national law to 
license trading-stamp companies / 

Mr. Herrmann. No, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. At the moment there is no national law pertaining to 
‘ading-stamp companies; is that correct ? 

Mr. Herrmann. Not to my knowledge. I am sure there is not. 
Mr. Axrvso. There is a law in the District of Columbia, an old 
statute—— 

Mr. Herrmann. Passed in 1910. 
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Mr. Anruso. 1910, which has not been fully enforced, as I under- 
stand it. 

Now one other point and I am through. Information has come to 
the committee that some chains, instead of using trading stamps, give 
out cash receipts, hand you a cash receipt, and then when you collect, 
say, $100 or more of these stubs, the store will redeem them, or give 
you merchandise for the stubs which are collected. 

Have you received any information on that? 

Mr. DeLoacn. Yes; that is one of the forms of promotion used by 
some food retailers. It is the cash-register receipt plan, which per- 
mits a customer to keep the cash-register receipt and subsequently 
redeem those receipts in terms of merchandise or cash. This would 
amount to a percentage discount on the sales. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you know what that percentage is? 

Mr. DeLoacu. Well, they ordinarily run around 2 percent. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And you say that is redeemable in either cash or 
merchandise ¢ 

Mr. DeLoacn. It depends on the firm, Mr. Chairman. Some re- 
deem in cash, others will redeem in merchandise. 

Mr. Anruso. Is there a time limitation on that 

Mr. DeLoacn. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Anrvso. The information I have received, which I would like 
to have you check, is that they must be redeemed within 6 months, the 

cash receipts must be turned in within 6 months. I would like to 
have you check on that, if you would. 

Mr. Herrmann. There probably is a variation from area to area, 
State to State—— 

Mr. Anrvuso. Am I correct in this statement: As far as the trading 
stamps are concerned, there is no limitation ? 

Mr. DeLoacn. In the contracts that we have seen, Mr. Chairman, 
there is no time limitation. 

Mr. Anrvuso. In other words, they can be redeemed after 10 years? 

Mr. DeLoacn. That is true, and some of them have been redeemed 
after a longer time than that. 

Mr. McIntire. Dr. Herrmann, from some of the material presented 
before this committee hearing, I have drawn the impression that 
the trading-stamp idea, which goes back perhaps to the date you have 
given here of 1890, originated as a vehicle to serve as an incentive for 
cash transactions rather than credit transactions. 

Is that a part of the background by which the trading stamp came 
into being ? 

Mr. DrLoacn. The activities of the stamp companies at the present 
time are to encourage the issuance of stamps only for cash transactions. 
That is not a uniform system, however, and the retailers in some in- 
stances do issue stamps where they have settlements monthly or bi- 
monthly of their accounts. 

Mr. McIntire. But some of the original stamp programs were in- 
tended primarily to act as an incentive for cash transactions, and the 
saving gained by the cash transactions, in lieu of the credit transac- 
tions, was part of the selling program of the stamp companies ¢ 

Mr. DeLoacn. That is part of the material that they use m their 
promotions; yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, now, a great many of our retail supermarkets 
do not even do a credit business. If anything is credited, it is the 
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manager’s credit, his responsibility. Is the effect or value of the trad- 
ing stamp, in relation to encouraging cash transactions, somewhat 
nullified by the more or less blanket use of them today as contrasted 
with that original idea ? 

Would you care to express an opinion on that? 

Mr. DeLoacu. No; I cannot express an opinion on it. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, if a supermarket does not extend any credit 
and still issues stamps, what is the significance of the stamp in relation 
to a cash transaction ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. Well, it could be that there isn’t any, but I do not 
know. 

Mr. McInvire. In the handling of the cost of the stamp itself to the 
retail manager, do you have any information as to whether that is 
handled as a markup in the pricing of the commodity, or whether it is 
set up as a promotional item and carried in the overall percentage 
markup necessary to show an operating margin / 

Mr. DeLoacu. There is no uniform way of doing it. It depends 
entirely on the firm. Some firms have indicated that they do mark up; 
others have indicated they do not. 

Mr. McIntire. I am under the impression, from one of the larger 
department stores in my district that has been issuing stamps for 
many, many years, that their operation is one entirely within their 
own management, that they have their own stamp which is printed 
for their own use and it is redeemable only in merchandise within their 
store. Are there many instances like that within this whole. picture, 
where they are not part of the stamp company, simply there as an 
internal method of promotion for merchandising ? 

Mr. Herrmann. en sir; that is quite common. 

Mr. McIntire. It is very common. Then there is a substantial 
amount of stamps issued which are not necessarily tied into a stamp 
company which serves a broad number of stores ? 

Mr. Herrmann. I would not know the percentage, but it is a good 
amount. 

Mr. Anruso. It is at least a significant amount in the total? 

Mr. Herrmann. I think so. 

Mr. DeLoacn. Well, some of your very sizable food establishments 
are following that procedure. In the Washington area I think your 
Food Lane group is the outstanding example of the food group fol- 
lowing the procedures you indicate. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the name? 

Mr. DeLoacu. Food Lane. 

Mr. McIntire. It just happens the store I have in mind is not a 
foodstore at all, it is just a dry-goods store, the way we would de- 
scribe it. It is essentially a clothing and wearing apparel and depart- 
ment store. 

Mr. DeLoacu. Well, Mr. McIntire, we have not inquired into the 
operations of anything other than foodstores, so I do not think we are 
competent to speak on that subject. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have any idea, in the total picture of trad- 
ing stamps, what proportion is related to food stores and what propor- 
tion of stamps issued may be related to other types of stores! Iam 
sure that is a nebulous figure, probably, until a very exhaustive study 
has been made, but—— 
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Mr. DeLoacu. We are in the process of getting that information 
now. We have some preliminary figures for a few concerns. Inas- 
much as our data are incomplete I do not care to put them in the 
record, 

Mr. McIntire. In connection with the markup within a foodstore, 
is there a wide range as between the individual items in that store, as 
to the standard markup on those items? I do not believe that it is 
legal—although it may be in some particular areas—for a store to use 
a loss leader, in other words, to deliberately price their commodity 
at a loss in order to use that item as a promotion to draw customers 
into their store. Am I right that that is not a legal practice ? 

Mr. DeLoacn. It is not a legal practice in some States. 

Mr. McIntire. In some States ? 

Mr. DeLoacn. I think the first part of your question can be an- 
swered on the basis of our cost-to-margin studies which we have been 
conducting over the past several years. There is quite a variation 
on the markup on items in a foodstore. They range all the way from 
zero margin up to a rather substantial one—in some cases 100 percent 
on those items that are slow moving. The lower margin ordinarily 
falls on the faster moving items. 

Mr. McIntire. Those would vary as to the nature of the item, prob- 
ably, perishables being an item in the foodstore which would probably 
have a higher-than-average markup in relation to the total store mark- 
up by all means? 

Mr. DeLoacu. It depends on the type of perishable you are talk- 
ing about. On fruits and vegetables that is true; on meats it has not 
been true. 

Mr. Trevocan. The standards for markups are frequently estab- 
lished for departments within a store, and they will try to attain the 
average for each department. The established average does not relate 
to every item within a department, so there can be quite a bit of vari- 
ation among items. 

We must emphasize that we have learned from this kind of study 
that it is extremely difficult to make any categorical statements because 
of the wide range of practices between stores and even within the 
stores. 

Mr. Herrmann. I would say, too, Mr. McIntire, that it varies from 
time to time. Ona Friday and Saturday, a particular store may use 
a rather prominent item as a loss leader, or close to it, in order to get 
customers into the store. Then during the first part of the next week 
it goes back tothe regular price. T hat is a common tactic. 

Mr. McIntire. Also, Dr. Herrmann, particuarly in the area of the 
fruit and vegetable counter, the markup which can be obtained would 
depend somewhat on the price trends which were going on within those 
commodities at that time. If the price trends were going up from 
the time the purch: ise was made and from the time those supplies are 
assembled in the warehouse and moved out at retail, the pricing then is 
probably going to follow the daily pricing and not the cost at which 
it was purchased by that retailer, by that distributor and retailer. 
So you have some wider margins with prices moving up, and some 
narrower margins with prices going down in the perishable group. 

Mr. Herrmann. Then if they are overloaded, and prices seem to 
be weakening a bit, they might try to move it more rapidly than they 
would otherwise. 
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Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, trading stamps have become surpris- 
ingly a part of daily living for the American housewife—a new house- 
hold word if you will, and to some extent I have been inclined to accept 
it as a matter of course as does the average person. 

Above all, I want to make certain that the whole question of trad- 
ing stamps is treated with objectivity, so, if I may, I would like to 
remove, as unworthy of note in our deliberations, certain absurd 
charges about the American housewife and the trading stamps which 
are currently being aired, and I don’t mean by that, members of 
the committee or by the Department. I believe our discussions should 
stem from the effect of trading stamps upon consumption of farm 
products, rather than from these ridiculous—and if I may call them 
so, frivolous charges about the feather-headed American housewife. 

I have heard it seriously said that the average housewife shops 
erratically and with no more purpose than a bumblebee, and that she 
is therefore attracted by the brightly colored stamps, that the collec- 
tion of these stamps has become something of a hobby with her. A 
more laughable charge 1 cannot imagine. If it weren’t so laughable, 
this housewife, for one, would resent it. Being an average housewife, 
I know how I shop, and I certainly assure you that we are continually 
concerned with problems of nutrition, grade, variety and above all 
with these things in their relation to our pocketbooks. In fact, the 
woman who shops around for value is common to our very way of life. 

More seriously, so far as the American housewife goes, I should 
just like to say for the record that she is both a shrewd and-prudent 
shopper. In fact, I think she knows on a day-to-day basis more about 
what is or is not a value than all the experts put together. 

I have gathered here that there is some feeling that maybe the 
housewife’s wisdom is in question when it comes to buying. 

I should wan’t this to become a battle of the sexes by any manner 
of means, but the housewife’s job is to do the shopping for the family. 
And I think she does a pretty good job. 

Moreover, in America, the way our enterprise system works, the 
customer should be the boss. It is because the customer wants them 
that we have parking lots, that we have air conditioning, that we 
have trading stamps, that we have convenient packaging. ‘This is the 
basic test in our system—consumer acceptance. 

All of this is with reference to the frequent mention in this hearing 
of trading stamps. The housewife shops where she gets the best 
value. If trading stamps are part of that value, she will save them. 
If they aren’t, she won’t. 

I know in my own State that 85 percent of the housewives do save 
stamps, and that they like them. 

A question has come up here as to whether trading stamps increase 
food prices. That is a very important question and a hotly disputed 
one. 

The best evidence I have seen on this question is contained in a 
study which has just been released by the University of Indiana. 
This study was made by Dr. Albert Haring and Dr. Wallace Yoder 
of the Indiana School of Business. And I have plenty of copies here 
for everyone. 

This study did two things. 

First, it compared the prices of stamp and nonstamp stores in 
Indianapolis. 
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Second, it took a group of stamp and nonstamp cities and using 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures first compared the difference in 
food costs among the various cities prior to the time stamps were 
introduced, and then made comparisons between stamp and nonstamp 
cities after stamps were introduced—and there are charts. 

The first of these studies dealing with store-by-store comparisons 
in Indianapolis resulted in the following conclusion : 


In view of the wide differences in buying power known to exist between retail 
food organizations, the unappraisable differences in quality and the variation 
in services offered, the only possible conclusion was that, if there were any 
tendency for prices at stamp-giving food stores to be higher than average in In- 
dianapolis, the tendency was not significantly apparent. 


So far as the city-by-city analysis goes, the study reports: 


Since that time (July 1952) the average price index for the 15 stamp-using 
cities declined steadily relative to the average index for the 5 nonstamp cities 
and, since the middle of 1955, has fluctuated gently about the nonstamp average, 
falling 2 percent below it in January of 1956, and remaining below it until May 
of that year. 


Moreover, among the significant conclusions of the report are the 
following: 


That, on a city-by-city basis, comparing the food-price index of a stamp city 
with a control or relatively stamp-free city, there is no evidence that the intro- 
duction of trading stamps into a market had an identifiable influence forcing 
the price index of the stamp city above that of the control city. 

The general conclusion must be that this method of analysis does not support 
the hypothesis that trading stamps raise food prices. 


If such attacks do persist against the housewife, it means they are 
directed against 73 percent of the Minnesota women as indicated by 
the Minnesota poll. It indicates that a majority of both men and 
women tend to favor trading stamps. 

I have the Minnesota poll for March 31, 1957, and I would like to 
have this made a part of the record, Mr. Chairman, with your permis- 
sion. 

Mr. Anrvuso. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The Minnesota poll for March 31, 1957, is as follows :) 


{Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, March 31, 1957] 
65 PERCENT IN STATE Oppos—E BAN ON TRADING STAMP 


While a proposed ban on trading-stamp companies has proved to be one of the 
most controversial issues of the 1957 Minnesota legislative session, almost 2 out 
of 3 State residents (65 percent) are in favor of allowing trading-stamp com- 
panies to operate in Minnesota. 

That is the finding of a March survey by the Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota 
poll, based on interviews with a representative cross section of men and women, 
aged 21 and older, living in all parts of the State. 

The survey also indicates that— 

Trading stamps are saved in approximately 9 out of 10 households in Minne- 
sota. 

While some people {about 3 out of 10) think supermarkets that give trading 
stamps to customers charge higher prices, a majority (56 percent) believes prices 
are about the same, whether or not supermarkets distribute the stamps. 

Poll interviewers asked the statewide sample: 

“The Minnesota Legislature has been asked to pass a law to prevent trading- 
stamp companies from operating in this State. Do you think trading-stamp 
companies should or should not be allowed to operate in Minnesota?” 
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The answers: 


[Percent] 
| Total | Men Women 
Should be allowed to operate_..........-..-.------ bea 65 | 57 73 
SIN 5 csck lok LAL cat’ bodsctaidudecce ipl ba ebbidenn tea 24 | 32 15 
NE go wisn Sewecuciusdng hie Sale wlnatieealgtp os big 1 | 1 1 
PIN ncniccntink mass ase BMRA ay gt orem pee 10 | 10 ll 


elisa d | tei te one et ath 100 | 100 100 


Support for trading stamps is expressed by 72 percent of the city residents, 57 
percent of the people in small towns, and 54 percent of the farmers. 

Backing also is given by a majority of the people on all economic levels and in 
all educational groups. 

Among Minnesotans who report trading stamps are saved in their homes, 68 
percent believe the stamp companies should be permitted to operate in the State. 
Of those who don’t save stamps, 30 percent think the firms should be allowed 
to operate, 35 percent say they should be banned, and 35 percent are undecided. 

Those opposing the companies’ operations were asked: 

“Why do you think they should not be allowed to operate?” 

In the main, their explanation falls into these categories: 

1. Prices are higher where the stamps are given: “I’d rather pay less for my 
groceries.” 

2. Trading stamps put the small-business man at a disadvantage. 

3. The stamps are a nuisance; there are too many kinds; it takes too long to 
collect enough for a premium. 

4. The public is kidded into thinking it’s getting something “for free.” 

5. The stamp companies gain more from the operation than the merchants do. 

Another of the questions asked in the survey was: S 

“In a supermarket that gives trading stamps to customers, do you think prices 
are higher, lower, or about the same as they are at a supermarket that doesn’t 
give stamps?” 

The replies: 








{Percent} 
ea ree sietign Pie ati tana j Z ——— poten pam 
| Total Men | Women 
—— ———e ee | 

tees on Weber nt i 30 | 34 26 
Prices are same. so pck ap 56 | 55 57 
Prices are lower. _..__-._--- 4 | 1 7 
a en ee oe 1 | 1 2 
PR ie Ss icnicd dc eeeb thik cuban ababddhe acsldesh 9 | 9 8 
100 


A few persons say, “All the stores at which I shop do give stamps.” 

More than half of the people in the upper economic group (52 percent), 41 per- 
cent of the college-educated men and women, and 40 percent of the farmers, think 
prices are higher at supermarkets giving trading stamps. But in most groups, 
a majority believe prices are the same or even lower. 

Mr. Dixon. That statement raises a question. Of course, these 
studies were largely on whether the stamps increased the price of foods, 
and that is one question. However, her statement also had a hint in 
the relation of the stamps to the consumption of food. Ours is a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture. We are concerned with 
the consumer and with our processing retailers, naturally. 

However, I believe our specific assignment concerns itself with the 
producer and the farmer and the effect of these stamps upon the con- 
sumption of food. 

The statement of the Congresswoman from Minnesota raises ques- 
tions with regard to shifts in expenditures from food to nonfood items. 
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In other words, the idea is in the statement that maybe part of the 
housewife’s dollar has shifted from the food to nonfood items—from 
food to premiums. Such a shift would definitely reduce the consump- 
tion of food. 

Have you anything further to say about whether it, does lead to a 
shift of the housewife’s money, from food to these premiums which she 
gets for the stamps? 

Mr. DeLoacnu. Dr. Dixon, that is part of the work that we have 
under way. Whether the question will be answered yes or no, I think, 
depends a large part on whether the stamps result in increasing food 
prices or decreasing them, and we do not have the answer to that. 

Mr. Dixon. It is not only the price, it is the quantity as well, be- 
cause we have such surpluses, you see, on farm commodities, and the 
farmer is not sharing in our prosperity as he should. 

Mr. DeLoacu. If we assume, Dr. Dixon, that consumers have to 
spend more for food to get the same quantity they have been getting, 
that is the problem that we are considering. We do not know, in some 
cases, What the elasticity of the demand is for food. It appears that the 
problem centers on whether the consumer is paying more, less, or the 
same prices for food as a result of the use of stamps. If she pays more 
for food in order to get an electric toaster which she would not buy 
otherwise, stamps could decrease the consumption of food. 

In substane ‘e, | would say we are not in a position to answer your 
question right now. We have some ideas, but they are not worth very 
much, 

Mr. Dixon. I know it is difficult. Thank you. 

There is another question. The argument has been brought out that 
as a reaction to the sale of these stamps by certain very prominent 
companies, merchants as a whole have banded together in some States, 
as they have in the State of Utah, it seems, against the large compa- 
nies, and they have all gone into—by all, I am not sure, but it seems to 
me all of them—most of them have gone into a concern of their own 
that gives a different brand of stamp, and the original companies are 
accusing these groups of converting the public to the fact that the price 
is always raised; and these merchant groups have gone into competi- 
tion with the big concerns just to, might I say, discredit the whole 
idea of the stamp companies. 

Have you got that notion from that trend ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. This is a competitive struggle, of course, Dr. Dixon. 
We have found in the course of our survey “that the sponsored-type 
stamp company, which is owned by the merchants in the area usually, 
is increasing in importance and it is making competition among stamp 
companies rather rough. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you have any idea that they are in it just to discredit 
the whole stamp program? Have you found evidence of that, or are 
they just in it for a bit of competition ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. I would assume that it is the competitive device that 
they are using. 

Mr. Herrmann. I think they also consider, possibly, that the net 
cost to them in that case might be less than through the other system. 
I do not know for certain. We have no evidence, I believe, on that 
subject. 
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Mr. Dixon. I know a lady who always took her laundry to the laun- 
dry and she got 15 percent off for cash-and-carry. Well, then the laun- 
dry went in with this group, and when she brought her laundry to a 
new concern, they said, “Why, we eliminated the cash-and-carry fea- 
ture because we are giving the trading stamps.” 

Well, she got 15 percent off through the cash-and-carry, and under 
the trading-stamp system, it only amounted to about a tenth of a cent. 
And that is the sort of philosophy that some of the large concerns use 
to say that these groups are spreading to discredit the whole trading- 
stamp movement. 

Mr. Detoacu. Dr. Dixon, we have not been working on this stamp 
project very long, and some of the results that we hope to get are just 
not yet available. It is a research project that is taking time; to or- 
ganize our staff, and to shift from other projects to this one will take 
a little bit more. We hope to have some more of the answers later 
on. 
Mr. Drxon. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could you tell us which one of the national chain- 
stores, grocery stores, are using stamps at this time—their own stamp? 

Mr. DeLoacnu. Well, I think we can get at it a little better in an- 
other way. The only major holdout happens to be the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. There are a few others, but that is the major na- 
tional one. And Safeway, which held out for a long time, has now in- 
troduced stamps in the western area. 

Mr. Jounson. They are using stamps in the western area of the 
United States? 

Mr. DeLoacn. Yes, they are using Blue Chip stamps out in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jonnson. They are not using them in this area, is that correct? 

Mr. DeLoacu. Not yet. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. In reply to your question, I think Safeway, in the 
State of Utah, has helped to promote this group that I have mentioned, 
that has brought in nearly all of the merchants, and they are selling the 
stamps for half the cost the original concern sold them to the stores 
for. 

Mr. Jounson. What are the names of some of the major stamp com- 
anies of this 400 that you mentioned? Are there any outstanding 
arge ones ¢ 

Mr. DeLoacnu. Oh, yes. I think we have 4 or 5 large ones that are 
well known. I suppose the largest of the group is the Sperry & Hutch- 
inson Corp., and then we have Top Value, Gold Seal, Gold Bond, and 
Blue Chip coming in. There are several others that are of some im- 
portance—King Korn. Those are probably the larger ones. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there a growth in the use of the stamp put out 
by the firm that is issuing it rather than the individual stamp com- 
panies selling it to the merchant ? 

Mr. DeLoacu. I cannot answer that. In some areas of the country, 
I would say that that seems to be true. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jennrnos. No questions. 
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Mr. Anruso. I thank you, gentlemen. 

I think it is safe to say at this stage of the investigation that a great 
deal more study will have to be made and a great number of witnesses 
will have to be called on both sides of this question before this com- 
mittee can recommend any laws to be passed by the Congress. 

I might say that in this study that we are vitally concerned about 
these stamps insofar as they affect the consumer. I think that is one 
of the original objectives of this committee. This committee will, 
therefore, devote a full session to this subject at a future date, and 
invite all interested parties to testify, and if necessary, will go into 
various communities and take testimony. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Herrmann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Is Congressman Breeding here? 

Mr. Brerpine. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Congressman Breeding, we will be happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. Breepine. Thank you, sir. 

1 want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that my talk will not pertain to 
food stamps. I do not know anything about food stamps myself. 

Mr. Anruso. We have agreed to listen to your testimony, and you do 
not have to testify about trading stamps. 

Mr. Breepine. Thank you. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here and to talk to this distinguished 
committee, and I appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

I come from the largest wheat-producing district in America, and 
we are in trouble out there. I will give you a part of my views on the 
subjects 

I have followed the work of this subcommittee with great. interest. 
It affects not only the producers of agricultural products, but the con- 
sumers of agricultural products also. This covers every citizen of the 
country. 4 

One of the most urgent needs this subcommittee has served is to con- 
tribute to the education of the consumer, and perhaps the farmer. 
Publicity from some departments of Government, and some farm or- 
ganizations, has widened the breach between the consumer and pro- 
ducer of agricultural products. 

This works to the detriment of both parties concerned. I believe 
this subcommittee is taking a big step in the direction of correcting 
this misunderstanding and I would personally like to see it receive 
more publicity. 

I would like to tell this distinguished committee how the findings 
of their investigation fully support the present plight of the farmers 
in southwestern Kansas. Because of the depressed economic condi- 
tion of the wheat farmer in my area, I feel I should testify on his be- 
half, and my behalf also. We are only permitted to produce 30 to 50 
percent of our tillable acres in wheat. The average production in 
Kansas over the past 10 years is approximately 200 million bushels. 

This year we are only going to raise 80 million bushels of wheat in 
Kansas due to acreage controls and dry weather. Much of the wheat 
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acreage has gone into the soil bank. Soil-bank payments are a help 
in drought years, but they provide only a small percent of the income 
which would be derived from a good crop yield. 

I would like to bring out the cost of production. The cost of our 
machinery has more than doubled. At the close of World War II, 
combines were selling for approximately $2,500. 'The same combine 
today costs us $6,500. Where tractors sold at that time for $2,500, 
the same tractor today costs us $4,500. Cars and trucks are propor- 
tionately higher. 

When we were paying $2,500 for our combines in 1946 and 1947, 
long in that period, we were selling our wheat for $2.20 a bushel. 
And by comparison we are selling our wheat today at $2 a bushel, or 
less. Wheat acreage for the Nation has been reduced to 55 million 
acres as required by law. 

This is about 30 percent less of the total amount of acres suitable 
for wheat in our country. In many areas of this country wheat is 
the lifeblood of that area and this is true in my part of Kansas. Labor 
costs for an example have risen proportionately. In 1945, or during 
the middle forties, farm labor costs were from $6 to $8 per day. To- 
day we pay $10 to $12 a day and in some instances where you hire help 
to operate harvesting machinery, such as combines and the like, the 
salaries are $15 to $20 a day. 

The average farmer in my district with this kind of wheat base 
acreage, and an average wheat production at the present price of wheat 

and the present cost of overhead cannot show a dollar net profit on 
today’ s market. Let me give an example of an average farm in my 
district with an average wheat production and m: inaged by a tenant 
farmer. 

This is the actual experience of a GI farmer in Gray County, Kans., 
who is the father of four children. This is a farm that is better than 
the average, I would say, and perhaps a little larger than the average. 
However, it is a one-man farm, operated primarily by family labor. 
The size of the farm is 960 acres. The cultivated land i is 908 acres: 
the grass land is 52 acres; the wheat base on this farm is 456 acres, 
which is above the average wheat base. And at present the land is 
used as follows: wheat, 456 acres, the estimated yield, or county aver- 
age over a 10-year period, is 12 bushels per acre. 

The total production if the crop produced 12 bushels would be 5,472 
bushels. This land is rented so that one-third of the wheat production 
goes to the landlord and two-thirds to the tenant operator—which 
would give the tenant farmer a total of 3,648 bushels and the land- 
owner 1,824 bushels. This year his commodity credit loan netted him 
approximately $1.90 per bushel. The total income available is 
$6,931.20. Due to dry weather no stock can be run so no in- 
come can be expected from livestock. 

The balance of land used is as follows: summer fallow, 400 acres, 
and available for feed crops for 1956 were 52 acres, making a total of 
908 acres again as first set out. Now I want to give you a portion of 
what is the majority of the expenses of this farm. 

The expenses of the farm are based on income tax records of past 
years of operation. Crop insurance, where you have Federal crop 
insurance or local hail i insurance, has cost annually $597. He acquired 
his machinery after returning from the war—most ‘of which was used 
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machinery or second-hand machinery. The interest on this boy’s debts 
amounted to $150. He has some personal property tax on his equip- 
ment which totals $80. He has no real estate taxes because he owns 
no land. He did not own a combine so he hired his wheat cut. His 
harvesting expenses cost him $1,500 which included additional truck 
hire. 

He also had actual expenses on his automobile and truck, which 
amounted to $500. The extra labor which he had to hire for harvest 
was $300. Most of his machinery is getting old and his machinery 
repair bill as entered on his income tax form was $700. 

The total bills to operate this machinery such us gas, oil, and re- 
pairs on this farm was $900. Insecticides and grasshopper poisons 
and so forth which are necessary for insect control he listed as $20, 
but in many cases that could have run as high as $200 or $300 more. 
His wife likes to have a garden to help feed these four children, her 
husband, and what hired help they must have. The seed and the mate- 
rial that she bought for this garden amounted to $40. 

Because of drought he had no expenses on the feed for the livestock: 
The total cost of his farm operations and expenses were $4,787. His 
living expenses were figured at $2,000. The total cost of living and 
operating this farm are $6,787. So he has in the beginning a net cash 
income of $144.20. He was allowed $1,000 depreciation on his farm 
equipment. Depreciation on his household goods runs $250 per year. 
However, all this will eventually have to be replaced with new. If all 
this is figured it would appear that at the end of the crop year he will 
most likely be in a worse condition by about $1,105.80 even if he gets 
12 bushels per acre on every seeded acre. 

Of course, they haven’t been getting this during the past few 
drought years. At present it does not appear that there will be any 
wheat produced in that area this year, which leaves this particular 
operator nothing to pay on his debts ace ‘umulated since 1952 when the 
last normal wheat crop was cut. 

In other words, the average farmer is getting quite a lot like Tennes- 
see Ernie’s song—Sixteen Tons—‘just another day older and deeper 
in debt.” 

His only chance is to be able to put out more acres in crops and pro- 
duce enough to offset his increased costs. This land does not profits ibly 
produce grain sorghums or any other crops, so there isn’t much he 
can turn to in the way of diversification. Also, if he plants more acres 
of other crops he will have less summer fallow and consequently 
lower expected wheat yields. 

As you can see this individual is going to be a poor customer for the 
merchant in his local community. He cannot hope to purchase any new 
farm machinery, a new ¢ ary household furniture, TV sets, or even 
additional clothes and groceries for his family. 

His neighbor who has possibly a little less land is proportionately 
worse off and will be even poorer as a customer. This boy is a poor 
risk for the banker, his local gas man or anyone else. He has little 
chance to pay the businessman to whom he is already indebted. I think 
that this is an average example of an average farmer with an average 
production in my area. 

It seems to me that the only possible way the wheat farmer can show a 
net profit today is to have a higher than average yield—in other words, 
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instead of having a 12-bushel average yield, he would have to produce 
a 40-bushel per acre wheat crop and then dispose of his holdings imme- 
diately. 

But over a 10-year period he will eventually slip back to his county 
average if he continues to operate. I would like to quote further some 
farm prices: the price of eggs in my area, for example, have been 20 
to 25 cents a dozen this winter, but the consumer must pay 45 to 60 
cents per dozen to buy them back from the store. The price of a loaf 
of bread—a pound loaf of bread sells today for 20, 21, or 22 cents. 

A few years back, when wheat was selling for $2.20 a bushel, or 
more, the price of a pound loaf of bread was then 15 cents. Gasoline 
and other fuels for farming are consistently higher. Taxes in many 
instances since 1946 and 1947 have gone up from 300 to 400 percent. 
We have got to have more production and better prices or reduced 
prices for the cost of production if we are to meet success. 

Over the past few years there has been an ever-widening breach be- 
tween the American farmer and the city consumer. All this wouldn’t 
be so disheartening if the consumer was gaining from the loss the 
farmer was receiving. This, however, is not the case as the subcom- 
mittee findings show. 

The high cost of production and low net returns are bankrupting 
many farmers of my area. This in turn affects small businessmen 
supported by the agricultural communities. It is one of our main 
objectives to try to bring new income into this area in order to offset 
the increased costs of production for the farmers who can’t make a go 
of it operating a farm. This is a necessity because certainly many 
businessmen are closing due to a decrease in sale from their farm 
trade. 

Mr. Chairman, my question is, what is happening to the difference 
in the price the farmer receives and what the consumer has to pay? 
Certainly in many cases the farmer is producing good food and losing 
money doing it. Yet the American consumer is paying the highest 
costs of all time to feed his family. 

I want to thank this committee. It has been a pleasure to express my 
views here, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you, Congressman, for your very valuable con- 
tribution. 

I might add, in connection with your statement, that I have a letter 
here from a New York City resident that was written to the New 
York Times which indicates that we also in New York City have 
quite a problem. 

This lady writes that she has a relative in the farming area and 
she says, this lady in the farming area says that she has about $50,000 
invested in 200 acres of land and buildings and dairy cattle and equip- 
ment and that she works about 80 hours a week, 52 weeks a year, and 
has a net income or had last year of $3,600. 

That means that if she worked only 40 hours she would have a net 
income of $1,800, and it also means that if this farmer were to be paid 
a salary she would have absolutely no income out of an investment of 
$50,000. 

Mr. Breepine. And I think that is a very true example of the situa- 
tion in my area of the United States. 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. Thank you again, Congressman. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I think that we can agree on something I have 
thought about, over the last several years the cost of living “has been 
increasing and the cost of the farmer in producing his crops has been 
going up and what he receives for his crops has been going down. 

As an example, wheat—bread has gone up 6 or 8 cents a loaf with- 
out any corresponding increase in the price of wheat. Maybe we 
ought to find out where that 6 or 7 cents is going. And the same thing 
applies to milk, the farmer’s income from milk has not been going 
down but the price of milk has been going up—prices have been going 
down to the farmer all along the line. 

Perhaps we ought to investigate thoroughly this great difference 
in the cost of living to the consumer in the various cities of the United 
States, where that money goes, and we could go into some specific 
items, such as bread and milk and coffee and every other thing—and 
you remember those figures you gave in regard to the eggs in Kansas. 

Mr. Breepinc. That is in my locality. I live in Morton County, 
Kans. 

Mr. Jounson. And I think that the retail price of eggs is 45 cents. 

Mr. Breepine. Forty-five cents for the lowest grade in the store to 
nearly 60 cents and, in some cases, over, for the top grade. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that the Kansas retail price or Washington ? 

Mr. Breepine. That is Kansas. 

Mr. McInrire. I want to compliment you on your statement, Mr. 
Breeding. 

[ would like to inquire about land values. With reference to this 
farm you referred to in your statement, what is this farm worth? 

Mr. Breeptnc. This particular farm 2 years ago I would have said 
was worth $120 an acre. Today it is probably worth less because land 
values are lower, perhaps $80 an acre. 

Mr. McIntire. Is there much land transfer occurring in that area? 

Mr. Breepine. No, the transfer of land practically stopped about 
a yearago. However, there are a few foreclosures at the present time. 
Last September was the first foreclosure that I had seen since the de- 
pression of the thirties, and this winter there have been several more— 
but very few land sales. 

Mr. McIntire. And any land which is offered for sale, does it find 
any buyer ¢ 

Mr. Brerpine. No, it does not. It certainly does not. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is probably the reason there are not sales, 
quite a few of them want to sell them but have no buyer. 

Mr. Breepine. Yes. 

Mr. McInrire. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anrvso. I certainly want to thank you. 

Mr. Breepine. Thank you, and I appreciate the opportunity of 
making my presentation. 

Mr. Anruso. Our next witness is Congressman McGovern. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I want to say first of all that I con- 
sider it a personal privilege to appear before this committee. I feel 
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that the formation of this consumer study subcommittee is one of the 
most constructive steps that has yet been taken in this session of the 
Congress, and I might add a personal note, that I am grateful to the 
chairman of this committee who does not happen to have farm people 
in his district, but who is nevertheless one of the great champions of 
the American farmer and has become one of our keenest students of 
agricultural problems. 

My first official legislative act as a new member of the United States 
House of Representatives was to propose an investigation into the cost 
of living, with particular attention to the spread between farm prices 
and consumer prices. The cost of living has increased for the seventh 
consecutive month in April, and each successive increase represented a 
new record high. 

After many talks with persons from all walks of life in and out 
of my State, I came to Washington believing that Congress would per- 
form a sorely needed service to the American people if it would ap- 
point a distinguished group of Congressmen such as this subcom- 
mittee to look into the rising cost of living. Specifically, people of 
my area want to learn why there has been a growing w idening spread 
between retail prices and prices farmers receive. Why haven't falling 
farm prices resulted in lower food prices? 

The fact that this subcommittee is already at work on this subject: is 
not only gratifying to me, but to the people of my State. I am sure 
that what is true in my State, in this respect, is true in others, as well. 
The American people are pretty much of a like mind on money, 
economy, and values. They want their money’s worth, whether it’s in 
Government programs or a purchase at the grocery store. And they 
have the right to expect it. 

Americans are an inherently honest, fairminded people. They can 
be depended upon to make the right decision when the facts are laid 
before them. 

I regret to say that the facts on food costs have not been given to 
the American people in recent years; instead, this Nation has wit- 
nessed a deliberate campaign to turn the urban consuming public 
against the farmers who produce the food and fiber that have made 
this country the best fed and best clothed in the world. 

I am grateful to note, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that in your in- 
troduction to this subcommitee’s recent report on Food Cost Trends, 
the first objective of this group, as stated, is a study of— 

The cost of living and, with respect to agricultural products, the share which 
the farmer gets of the consumer dollar and how it compares with other costs, 
i. e., wages for labor, profits for middleman, retailer, etc. 

May I say in all sincerity that in my opinion, this group will have 
made a great and lasting contribution to public knowledge if it dis- 

els the myth that leads the urban consumer to believe that farm prices 
have saused high food prices. Even in the face of sharply falling farm 
prices, this falsehood has been perpetuated. Why 4 

It seems highly probable that at least part of the answer can be 
found in the balance sheets and profit statements of our biggest food 
processing and distributing chains. 

Back in 1947, as you may recall, hard spring wheat was bringing 
as much as $3 per bushel. Bread was selling at 14 cents a pound. In 
1955, wheat sold for $2 a bushel and a pound loaf of bread carried a 21- 
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cent price tag. This is the phenomenon that Congressman Johnson re- 
ferred toa few minutes ago. 

Surely, no one in good conscience can blame the farmer when bread 
prices increase by one-third, while the farmer is taking a price cut 
himself amounting to one-third for the wheat he produces. 

I want to make one thing clear. I am not against business profits. 
I believe, as all of you do, in the profit system. But at a time when 
the food processing and distributing industry is showing a rising profit 
structure and farm income is dee lining, it is unjust to place the blame 
on agriculture for higher grocery prices. 

In the 1957 Agricultural Outlook Chartbook, published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the following report was 
made: 

Net profits, as percentage of sales 


[Pereent] 


1952 1955 Change 
46 food processing companies 1.6 2.2 +37 
5 wholesale food distributors 7 | 9 +29 
8 retail food chains__- & 1.0 +25 


This same publication also reported that profits of the food corpora- 
tions after taxes rose an average of 33 percent in the 1952-55 period. 

On the other hand, the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
reported that during the 1952-56 period, the wholesale price index of 
farm commodities fell 18 percent and net farm income dropped 23 
percent. 

Looking at the April 1957, edition of Economic Indicators, pub- 
lished by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, I note that in 
the period from 1951 to 1957, farm operators’ net income fell 27 per- 
cent, while during the same period of time, the retail price of food 
paid by consumers rose 1 percent. 

May I also point out that the farmer’s share of the consumer food 
dollar has suffered a tremendous drop in the last 10 years. Looking 
back to 1947 the farmer’s average yearly share of the consumer s food 
dollar was 51 cents; in 1952, it was 47 cents; in 1955, 41 cents; and 
last year it dropped to an average of 40 cents. 

Again citing the 1957 Agricultural Outlook Chartbook, may I re- 
port the following: 


' 


1952 1956 | Change 

(percent) 
Marketing charges, index 114 121 +6 
Farm value, index ‘ 103 83 | { 
Farmer’s share of consumer dollar (cents) 47 40 15 


We have egg receipts in our files, Mr. Chairman, showing that our 
South Dakota farmers have been receiv ing anywhere from 21 cents to 
26 cents a dozen for their eggs. I don’t “have to remind you gentle- 
men that in Washington and other large urban centers, eggs are sell- 
ing at retail at a figure three times this amount. 


92495—57—pt. 2 4 
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Typical of the letters coming into my office is this brief note from a 
South Dakota grocer dated May 6, 1957, which reads as follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am a grocery merchant. And I see that Benson pegged 
the wheat price at $1.78 a bushel. We have been buying flour at $3.60 to $3.90 a 
50-pound sack. Now they ask us $4.50 for the same flour and freight from Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that this excellent committee will in its 
findings provide the answers that the grocer cited above and many 
other Americans want to know. I believe that, in setting the record 
straight on food price costs, you will earn the everlasting gratitude of 
farmers and the American consuming public. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, ever so much for the opportunity of 
presenting this statement. 

Mr. Anruso. And thank you for your very excellent statement. I 
might say that I believe that in your State they raise Durum wheat, 
is that right? 

Mr. McGovern. We have some counties in durum wheat production. 

Mr. Anruso. And that durum wheat makes excellent macaroni. 

Mr. McGovern. That is correct. 

Mr. AnFruso. Does anyone have any questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much, Congressman McGovern. 

If there are no other witnesses, the subcommittee will adjourn until 
called at a future date. 

(The following letter was submitted to the subcommittee :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN Food PACKERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1957. 
Subject: Frozen chicken and turkey pies. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman Consumer Study Subcommittee, House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Membership within the National Association of Frozen 
Food packers represents a major portion of the entire national production of 
frozen foods, including frozen fruits, juices, and vegetables, as well as frozen 
chicken and turkey pies. . 

The frozen food industry is in sympathy with the objectives of the subcom- 
mittee to determine a fuller understanding of food cost trends in recent years. 
We want you to know that our membership is exerting every effort to hold the 
cost line in a highly competitive market. Independent research results at our 
disposal indicate that the cost of frozen foods to the consumer has declined, not 
risen in recent years. 

This letter is respectfully submitted for the subcommittee’s consideration in 
relationship to testimony submitted by Dr. Persia Campbell on May 8. Dr. 
Campbell testified, “Consumers have had difficulty finding the chicken or turkey 
in frozen chicken or turkey pies.” 

Some 85 percent of the frozen chicken and turkey pies produced are packed 
under the continuous inspection services of the Poultry Inspection Division of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. This high degree of inspection 
occurs despite the fact that this inspection is not mandatory. Such pies, accord 
ingly, receive the stamp of approval of the United States Department of Agricul 
ture with respect to quality and quantity of ingredients. Every frozen chicken 
and turkey pie, so approved, bears a mark of inspection shown by a seal on the 
label. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE S. MARTIN, 
Secretary-Manager. 


(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1957 


House or RepreseNnrarives, 
ConsuMErS Stupy CoMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 1310, New House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Victor L. Anfuso (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Anfuso, Watts, 
Knutson, Jennings, McIntire, and Dixon. 

Committee members also present: Representatives Cooley, (Chair- 
man, Committee on Agriculture), Abernethy, Johnson, and Williams. 

Staff members present: Mabel C. Downey, clerk, and Francis M. 
Le May, committee consultant. 

Mr. Anruso. The committee will stand in order. 

This morning we are going to hear the representatives of various 
voluntary agencies in connection with our distribution of surplus 
commodities under Public Law 480. 

Might I say in opening this very important session that our volun- 
tary agencies, considering the fact that they have a greater obligation 
to Him who rules the universe and considers us all His children, have 
done a magnificent job in serving the cause of God and this great 
country of ours. 

This morning we are very pleased to have with us Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edward E. Swanstrom, executive director of Catholic Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and Rev. R. Norris Wilson, 
executive director of Church World Service, also representing the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies, and Mrs. Buckman, repre- 
senting the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and Mr. 
Bernard A. Confer, executive secretary of the Lutheran World Relief. 

Is that correct, Mr. Confer? Are you Mr. Confer ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. My name is Patterson, of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Mr. Anrvuso. You are Mr. Patterson of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 

I thought Mr. Confer was to be here. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. He is on his way. 

Dr. Witson. He is on his way. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Monsignor Swanstrom, I understand you have a brief 
statement to make. I have your original statement which I intend to 
insert in the record. If you have a brief statement that you would like 
to make in advance I would like to have it. 

17 
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Monsignor Swanstrom. I wonder if Mr. Wilson could talk first in- 
asmuch as he talks on behalf of all the agencies. We will do as you 
wish, Congressman. 

Mr. Anruso. I think that would be all right. 

You may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENTS OF REV. R. NORRIS WILSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES; RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD E. 
SWANSTROM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERV- 
ICES, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE; MRS. HEN- 
RIETTA BUCHMAN, AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE; AND A. W. PATTERSON, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERV- 
ICE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is R. Norris Wilson of New York City. 

I am appearing here today in a sense wearing two hats. 

One is that of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, Inc., for whom I am appearing as a member of its 
executive committee and as acting chairman of its surplus commodities 
policy committee. 

I am also appearing as executive director of the Church World 
Service of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

I am pleased that with me at this table today are some of my col- 
leagues in the American Council who represent organizations of our 
sister faiths, similar to that with which I am associated and that we 
in Church World Service cooperate with in the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to hungry people overseas. 

The member agencies of the American Council have been conducting 
programs of overseas relief, rehabilitation and self-help for many 
years, some of them prior to World War II. 

Their purpose is nonpolitical; they are concerned with alleviation 
of misery and hunger of their fellow men in many countries around 
the world on a humanitarian and nondiscriminatory basis. 

The efforts of these agencies are witness to their fundamental belief 
in and adherences to the Judeo-Christian concept of the dignity and 
worth of each individual person, wherever he may be. 

I would like at this time, representing the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies, to present to you a statement which on April 1 
was submitted by a representative group of overseas voluntary agen- 
cies officials to Mr. Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This statement outlines the growth of overseas surplus distribution 
and the organizations necessary to effect it, in which the voluntary 
agencies have been proud to be associated in partnership with the 
people of the United States, as represented by their Government. 

It sets forth what we in the voluntary agencies are convinced is an 
undeniable necessity for improved efficiency in basic controls and 
operational machinery. 
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And it contains a list of very carefully studied and conscientiously 
considered suggestions which we feel might well lead to wider activ- 
ities of the programs with which we are concerned. 

The statement follows, Mr. Chairman: 

Since the enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1949—partially in- 
corporated into the Agric ultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 ( Public Law 480 )—making sur plus American agricultural 
products available to overseas voluntar y agencies for free distribution 
to needy persons abroad, there has existed a 1 dev eloping partnership be- 
tween the voluntary agencies and the American Government that is un- 
doubtedly without parallel or precedent either in scope of operations 
or value to the free world. 

Until 1954, the growth of the overseas surplus distributions pro- 
grams was comparatively moderate. During the 4-year period of 
1950-53, only about 300 million pounds of surpluses—mainly dairy 
products and shortenings—were distributed in areas of need abroad. 

Public Law 480 provided increased opportunity and additional 
facilities for surplus disposal by American voluntary agencies and 
during fiscal year 1955 such shipments abroad reached 403. million 
pounds as against the previous annual average of 75 to 80 millions. 

In fiscal year 1956, during which wheat, corn, rice, and dried beans 
were released to overseas distribution programs, the relief agency 
programs expanded rapidly. 

With this added opportunity for service benefitting from the fact 
that, by this time, the agencies had been able to perfect worldwide dis- 
tribution facilities of high efficiency, nearly a billion and a quarter 
pounds—three times that of the previous year—were distributed to 
the hungry, homeless and destitute as a gift of the American people. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957—from July 1 through 
December 3 » 19! 56—shipments abroad by 22 agencies, going to menee 
people in more than 75 of our sister nations have totaled 917,394,77 
pounds or nearly a half million tons with every likelihood that ie 
figure for the full year may reach twice this amount. 

“Thus, in 3 years, the sharing of our surplus through the partnership 
of overseas voluntary agencies and our government has increased 
some 25-30 times. 

Government responsibilities for the overseas distribution program 
at the outset were shared by various existing Government agencies both 
here and in the recipient areas abroad—among them bureaus within the 
Department of Agriculture and within ECA, MSA, FOA, and later 
ICA, in the embassies overseas, in United States Overseas missions, in 
agricultural missions, ete., and in the Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid. 

During the more or less experimental stages of the food-distribution 
program, the combination of these departments and bureaus was fairly 
adequate to the task, despite the fact that the individual units con- 
cerned often necessarily operated upon policies divergent in interests 
and concepts. 

Since the inception of the program, little change has occurred in 
the operating machinery, particularly as concerns the vital control 
points abroad, and there has been little actual change at home despite 
an apparent and recognized need which has somewhat recently re- 
sulted in attempts to remedy the situation through interdepartmental 
coordinating groups. 
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Meanwhile the agencies’ programs of distribution, as a result of the 
enthusiastic nationwide response and support accorded them by in- 
dividual Americans, and their Representatives in Congress and the ad- 
ministartion leadership, have “grown like Topsy” almost overnight, 
placing inordinately heavy strain upon the improvised machinery of 
operation. 

Many circumstances have arisen that tend to militate against the 
basic objectives of the partnership to meet human need. 

Such circumstances are largely an inescapable result of the rapid 
growth of the programs, and the progressive involvement of more and 
more departments of Government. 

The persons and bureaus concerned with the program have at- 
tempted, and continue to attempt, to do their very best within the gov 
ernmental structures in which they find themselves. 

However, as there has up to now been no articulated policy or 
philosophy of program, there has been no way to acquaint the many 
concerned people and bureaus with the underlying aims toward whic h 
they should bend their efforts. 

The agencies fee] that in view of the rapid expansion of the pro- 
grams, a thorough top-level discussion and study of the total situa- 
tion could be very helpful. 

To this end the agencies suggest that the Secretary of Agriculture 
institute such a study in concert with other governmental agencies 
and with the voluntary agencies. 

Such a study by a workable group of upper-level officials; drawing 
upon the experience of the past and viewing current problems and di- 
vergent approaches realistically, could produc e a valuable clarifica- 
tion in procedures and could contribute effectively to a greatly in- 
creased efficiency. 

Only through such a concerted effort can there be achieved the po- 
tential that lies in Ameria’s opportunity to utilize her abundance for 
the greatest good. 

We suggest the following as points upon which attention of such a 
study might well be focused : 

(1) The location of supervisory responsibility. It is essential that 
these programs have direction from a single authority and be guided 
by asingle policy. 

This would eliminate a great deal of the unwieldiness involved when, 
as currently, three agencies—USDA and ICA and the embassies— 
each have responsibility for separate parts of the program. 

It would eliminate a tremendous amount of wasted time and inter- 
departmental paperwork. 

It would speed up and simplify much of the detail concerned with 
orders for and shipment of commodities and would prevent a great 
deal of misunderstandings and cross-pur poses which, in the past, have 
resulted in many unfortunate and costly situations. 

(2) Coordination and cooperation, in fact rather than theory, on 
local levels of operation between agencies and/or missions and embassy 
representatives to achieve more realistic and practical applications of 
program. 

(3) A closer alinement in terms of program application of the 
facilities for distribution disposal provided in title 2 and title 8 of 
Public Law 480. 


' 
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(4) A reappraisal of the 50-50 ocean-freight philosophy to deter- 
mine whether experience to date justifies, through dollars saved, the 
loss in achievement of the basic objectives of the total program through 
resulting limitations, lessening of people-to-people contact, and de- 
creasing r faith in democ racy in oftentimes vital areas. 

Additional points upon which such a study could be highly bene- 
ficial include : 

(1) Whether there are not advantages in actually purchasing some 
processed products on the market with ‘funds from sur plus sales rather 
than processing current surpluses for welfare distribution either here 
or abroad. 

(2) Extension of processing of commodities as provided for by the 
last Congress, particularly in such cases where processed commodities 
can be moved and distributed at lower costs and to better advantage 
in processed rather than in their present form. 

(3) Use of title I local currency funds for rehabilitation and self- 
help projects through approved voluntary agencies. 

(4) Consideration of making available other products either in 
steady or temporary surplus whose use would be highly beneficial in 
overseas programs and which could have desirable effect on domestic 
prices. 

(5) The opening of the Iron-Curtain countries to voluntary agency 
programs at such time that sales of surplus goods may be permitted 
in such areas. 

(6) Development of pilot projects in limited distribution of pro- 
cessed or unprocessed commodities in the mutual interest of the wel- 
fare of peoples and the stimulation of market sales. 

I would like to state, at this time, that study of the current situation 
as regards the surplus-sharing program—as suggested in the foregoing 
statement—is to begin on May 22 with a roundtable conference of 
representatives of major voluntary agencies with appropriate Wash- 
ington officials. 

We in the agencies feel certain that the forthcoming conferences 

‘an Jead to a much desired betterment in the total picture as regards 
the worldwide programs of distribution of surplus commodities in 
which we are so extensively e ng iged. 

Now, sir, with your permission, I would like to refer to my repre- 

sentation here as the ex xecutive director of the Church World Service. 

The Church World Service is a cooperative agency organized by and 
completely directed by 35 major Protestant denominations in the 
United States. 

As such, it was organized in 1945-46 to draw together the various 
overseas relief activities of the churches which had been going on for 
some years, such the sending of clothing, food, vitamins, medic al aids, 
and to more adequately minister to the great overseas of persons 
rendered homeless and destitute by the misfortunates of World War IT. 

Foods from the United States surplus stocks, have been a part of the 
economy of this agency’s ministrations overseas. 

During the per iod 1950 to 1954—there was no legislation until this 
time—when such foods became avail: ible with adequ: ite ocean freight, 
they became widely used by the agencies, and this agency in partic ular. 
Countries to which surplus ‘ foods currently are being distributed 
through Church World Service include : 
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Austria, Algeria, Belgium, England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Egypt, Formosa, Hong Kong, India, 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Philippines, Indonesia, V ietnam, Okinawa, 
Haiti, Jamaic a, Liberia, Nigeria. 

In the years 1953 through 1956 the total shipments of this agency 
amounted to 296,203,949 pounds valued at $55,367,902. 

In 1957, it is estimated that our surplus shipments for distribution 
abroad will approach 300 million pounds, if foods are available and 
freight reimbursement provisions are continued as in the previous 
periods. 

The total number of persons reached through the church’s distribu- 
tion and service overseas probably approximates 25 or 30 million an- 
nually, the majority being outside of Europe. In Europe, the figure 
currently is estimated at 7 or 8 million, the remainder is in Asia, the 
Middle East and in other areas. 

Because of the extremely wide and closely knit network of religious 
organizations throughout the world, there accrues to the surplus shar- 
ing program of C hurch World Serv ice, as it does likewise to the simi- 
lar organizations of our sister faiths, a tremendous amount of volun- 
tary assistance, making possible the distribution of foods on the very 
best type of person-to-person contact basis with on-the-spot knowledge 
of conditions and at the very lowest possible cost of distribution. 

As a matter of fact, in the surplus sharing programs in which 
Church World Service is engaged, distribution of in excess of 250 
pounds of surplus commodities is reached per dollar expended in this 
effort. This is an average figure and includes, in its calculation, 
moneys actually spent for ocean freights to areas where such funds 
are not made available by ICA, in “whose discretion matters rest. 

In many cases, this 250 pounds per dollar figure is very materially 
exceeded, in some cases going as high as 1,000 or more pounds per 
dollar in areas where need is common among population masses, such as 
Greece, for instance. 

There is, of course, no question as to the tremendous value of these 
surplus sharing programs, both to our people and to those receiving 
materials. 

There can be no more effective or certain way, certainly none that 
is so inexpensive, for America to demonstrate her feeling of friend- 
ship for the other nations of the world, no other way so perfectly 
for the people-to-people concept to be spread, no other way in which 
the unique American ethic of human brotherhood can be brought into 
understanding by other people. 

We cannot but feel at Church World Service that this very im- 
ee basic thing is being accomplished everywhere that Ameri- 

cans are able, through the wise covisions of their Congress, to share, 
in simple stewardship, the abundance of Providence heaped in such 
great measure here by an accident of climate and geography. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Dr. Wilson, thank you very much. 

At this time I am going to offer in evidence for the record your 
letter to me dated April 24, 1957, together with the list of countries that 
you operate in, the personnel in those countries and some suggestions 
which you make toward the future use of surplus commodities. 
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(The information follows:) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Anruso: This is in partial reply to your letter of March 27 re- 
garding the forthcoming activities of your special subcommittee, specifically 
eoncerning the part which our food and fiber programs have played in winning 
friends for democracy and the accomplishments, operational difficulties, ete. of 
these programs as they have manifested themselves in the work of our agency. 

I would like, before giving the data you request, to say to you that Dr. R. 
Norris Wilson, our executive director to whom your letter was addressed, in 
asking me to reply to you for him, particularly urged that I should convey to you 
his feeling that the hearings projected can and will be of significant value not 
only in improving, strengthening and perhaps extending the work of the agen- 
cies concerned, but in making even of greater value than it now is the total effort 
that Americans are making on a people-to-people basis in their striving for human 
understanding and brotherhood with all of the other peoples of the world. 

This letter will contain data on most of the specific subjects you mention. Full 
information on some of the subjects requires research that has not yet been able 
to be accomplished but which is being done so that the information may be sent 
to you as soon as possible. 

The following is presented in numerical paragraphs to correspond with the 
subjects as your letter presents them: 

(1) Church World Service is a cooperative agency organized by and eompletely 
directed by 35 major Protestant denominations in the United States. 

A list of these denominations is attached. 

CWS, as such, was organized in 1945-46 to draw together the various over- 
seas relief activities of the churches which had been going on for years—such 
as the sending of clothing, food, vitamins, medical aids—and to more adequately 
minister to the great number overseas of persons rendered homeless and destitute 
by the misfortunes of World War II. 

The work of the churches, through Church World Service, naturally increased 
very rapidly because of the great need and because of the great interest of Amer- 
icans in aiding their stricken brethren in other lands. 

An outstanding facet of this work, of course, was the ministry to and resettle- 
ment of many thousands of displaced persons and refugees from aggression. 

Foods from United States surplus stocks were intermittently used through 
Church World Service, as through other voluntary agencies, whenever they were 
offered. 

This was most'y during the period of 1950—54, it not being until this time— 
with the enactment by the Congress of the Agricultural Act of 1954—that such 
foods became available (with adequate ocean freight provisions) to wider use 
by CWS and its sister agencies. 

(2) Countries to which surplus foods currently are being distributed through 
Church World Service include Austria, Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Algeria, Egypt, Formosa, Honk Kong, India, 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Philippines, Indonesia, Vietnam, Okinawa, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, Liberia, Nigeria. 

(3) Beginning with 1953, surplus foods have been used by Church World 
Service as follows: 


Pounds Valve 
1953... ‘ 17, 297, 648 $3, 286, 553 
1954_.. 21, 072, 284 5, 608, 954 
1955_ _- teks 70, 999, 300 19, 048, 451 
1956_ ceeds 186, 834, 717 | 27, 423, 944 


Total 296, 203, 949 45, 367, 902 
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The figures are for calendar years. 

In 1957, it is estimated that such surplus shipments for distribution abroad 
will approach 300 million pounds, if foods are available and freight reimburse- 
ment provisions are continued as in the previous periods. 

(We are attempting to arrive at amounts of agricultural surpluses distributed 
in each country with their dollar equivalents and will furnish this to you immedi- 
ately it is ready.) 

(4) The total number of persons reached through surplus distribution by 
Church World Service overseas probably approximates 25 or 30 millions annually, 
the majority being outside of Europe. In Europe, the figure currently is esti- 
mated at 7 or 8 millions. 

(5) As is customary in all voluntary agencies hundling surplus, the program is 
headed by a director of overseas operations with area (Murope and Asia) bureaus, 
a traffic department for the handling of the necessary detail of business, a ship- 
ping agency to care for overseas movement, American citizen representatives in 
each foreign country who work there with representatives of the various allied 
religious and other groups though whom surplus is distributed. 

Because of the extremely wide and closely knit network of religious organiza- 
tions throughout the world, there accrues to the surplus sharing program a tre- 
mendous amount of voluntary assistance, making possible the distribution of 
foods on the very best type of person-to-person contact basis with on-the-spot 
knowledge of conditions and at the very lowest possible cost of distribution. 

As a matter of fact, in the surplus sharing programs in which Church World 
Service is engaged, distribution of in excess of 250 pounds of surplus commodities 
is reached per dollar expended in this effort. This is an average figure and 
includes, in its calculation, moneys actually spent for ocean freights to areas 
where such funds are not made available by ICA, in whose discretion these 
matters rest. 

In many cases, this 250 pounds per dollar figure is very materially exceeded, 
in some cases going as high as 1,000 or more pounds per dollar in areas where 
need is common among population masses, such as Greece, for instance, . 

(6) A list of executives in the United States in whose charge the surplus shar- 
ing operation rests follows: 


Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive director of Church World Service 

Rey. Russell Stevenson, director of overseas operations 

Miss Betty Richardson, director of program in Europe 

Rev. Frank L. Hutchison, director of program in Asia 

Mr. John Metzler, Jr., director of traffic (pro tem) 

Mr. William Michener, of Billmar Foreign Freight Forwarding Co., shipping 
agent 


Lists of executives responsible for the distribution of surpluses in Europe and 
Asia are attached. 

(7) Voluntary contributions made through Church World Service to carry out 
the surplus sharing programs average $750,000 to $1 million per year. 

(8) In excess of $750,00 is currently being spent on the surplus sharing op- 
eration by Church World Service. 

(9) Church World Service will be quite willing to extend its facilities beyond 
the Iron Curtain under careful supervision such as suggested in your letter. 

(10) While it has required some activity by Church World Service, both inde- 
pendently and in concert with our sister organizations—particularly through the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies and in cooperation with the sister 
faiths—for the obtaining of surplus foods under Public Law 480 for our pro- 
grams, we have not until the present time encountered what exactly could be 
termed “difficulty” that has not been overcome either through administrative 
reaction or by the actions of the Congress. 

Currently, there is some difficulty in obtaining fats and oils which are very 
much needed overseas, this difficulty stemming from the immediate unavailability 
of such foods or from a more or less reasonable reluctance on the part of persons 
in the Department of Agriculture to utilize the processing authority given by 
Congress to this end. 

Enclosed are 2 or 3 papers—one on the need for these fats and oils, such as 
may be obtained from corn, another on the possible development of ‘“bulgor”’ 
wheat, but concerning which latter there seems to be very practical reason for 
the unavailability at present in any appreciable quantity. 

Also enclosed—particularly in reference to the second half of your paragraph 





10, is a copy of a presentation made to Mr. Benson very specifically on improve- 
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ments in administration, some of which undoubtedly might require a revision in 
legislation. 

(11) There is, of course, no question as to the tremendous value of these 
surplus sharing programs, both to our people and to those receiving materials. 

There can be no more effective or certain way—certainly none that is so in- 
expensive—for America to demosntrate her feeling of friendship for the other 
nations of the world, no other way so perfectly for the people-to-people concept 
to be spread, no other way in which the unique American ethic of human brother- 
hood can be brought into understanding by other people. 

Examples demonstrating the truth of the above are so many as to be common- 
places. 

May I quote here a few lines from a letter being sent to Senator Hubert 
Humphrey who, as you know, is engaged in a surplus sharing inquiry somewhat 
similar to that of your subcommittee. 

“A very interesting paragraph in a report of one of our people from Japan 
sets forth that since the inception in Japan of the surplus sharing programs and 
the previous similar activities of American agencies, the Japanese people are 
becoming increasingly aware of a compulsion within themselves to help those 
of their own people who are worse off. 

“This is a new thing in Japanese life, and it seems quite significant. 

“For the first time, the Japanese, as a nation, are understanding this ‘Ameri- 
can ethic’ which impels Americans to aid others, on a people-to-people basis, 
with no strings attached, without desire for profit other than the mutual good- 
will that must be generated, with resulting incalculable values in international 
friendship. 

“It is, I believe, so common as almost to be axiomatic that peoples who feel 
this ‘ethic’ do not start wars, are strong in democratic support, and are highly 
resistant to Communist approach.” 

We cannot but feel at Church World Service that this same basic thing is being 
accomplished everywhere that Americans are able, through the wise provisions 
of their Congress, to share, in simple stewardship, the abundance of Providence, 
heaped in such great measure here, by an accident of climate, geography, and, 
perhaps, a heritage come to us from other continents. 

May I say again that all of us at Church World Service are extremely apprecia- 
tive of your interest in the work in which we are engaged and that we will be 
very happy to cooperate with you in any way that we can to the end that our 
operations may have the widest possible effect and scope, with due regard to 
the public interest. 

With very best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Norris WILSON, 
Erecutive Director. 
American Baptist Convention 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
American Lutheran Church 
Assemblies of God 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Church of the Brethren 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
Community churches 
Congregational Christian churches 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Disciples of Christ 
Eastern Conference of the Evangelical Mission, Covenant Church of America 
Evangelical Congregational Church 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi synod) 
Greek Orthodox Church of America 
Lutheran Church (Missouri synod) 
Lutheran Free Church 
Mennonite Church of North America (eastern district conference ) 
Methodist Church 
Moravian Church (northern province) 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. 
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Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

Reformed Church in America 

Religious Society of Friends (5 years meeting) 
Russian Or: hodox Church 

Serbian Ea-tern Orthodox Church 
Seventh-day Adventists 

Seventh-Day Baptists 

United Church of Canada 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 

United Lutheran Church in America 

United Presbyterian Church of North America 


Church World Service consignees 


Algeria: French Red Cross, 2 rue Theophile Bressey, Algiers 

Austria: Arthur C. Foster, World Council of Churches, 
Aspergasse 23, Salzburg. 

Belgium: Pastor Jacques Harts, World Council of Churches, 
Service to Refugees, 35, Avenue du Mont-Kemmel, Brus- 
sels. 

France: CIMADE, 25 rue Blanche, Paris 9e 


Germany: Das Hilfswerk der Evangelischen, Kirchen in 
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American representatives 


Ward Williams, 40 Avenue Bienfait, Con 
stantine. 

Dr. Carl Hermann, World Council of 
Churches, Aspergasse 23, Salsburg. 


| Rev. Robert Metcalf, care of Rev. Wakelin 


Deutschland (Miss E. Urbig), Stafflenbergstr. 66, Stutt- 


gart. 
Great Britain: Miss Janet Lacey, the British Council of 
Churches, Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service, 10 


Eaton Gate, London S. W. 3. 

Greece: Prof. Hamilear Alivisatos, Church World Service, 
Inc., 1 Sophocles St., Athens. 

Italy: Rev. Guido Comba, Church 
Quattro Novembre 107, Rome. 

Turkey: Miss Berta Hohermuth, care of 
Society, T. C. Kizilay Dernegi, Istanbul. 


World Service, Via 


Crescent 


Red 


Yugoslavia: Yugoslovenski Crveni Crst, Ekspositura Rijeka, 
Trg Viadimira Gortona 2/11, Rijeka. 

Brazil: Andrew Mouravieff, Director for Latin America, 
World Council of Churches, Praia do Flamengo 180, Apart- 
ment 602, Rio de Janeiro. 


| Dr. 


Coxile, 5, Rue du Champs, de Mars, 
Brussels. 
Rev. Paul Frelick, 55 rue du Maine, 


Paris le. 
Walter Adrian, World Council of Churches, 

Gerokstrasse 17, Stuttgart. 
Kingscroft 


David Ostergren, 5 Rd., 


London N. W. 2. 


| Walter S. Kilpatrick, Church World Serv 


Chile: Dr. Leon Subercaseaux, World Council of Churches, | 


Augustinas 715-Dep. 2. 4, Santiago. 


World council secretary for material aid, European super- 
visor for surplus: Rev. John D. Metzler, World Council of 
Churches, 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 


ice, Inc., 1 Sophocles St., Athens. 

Dr. Enrico Carlo Sartorio, Viale Liegi 2x, 
Rome. 

Walter Wiley, World Council ef Churches, 
295 Halaskar Gazi Caddesi, Sisli, Istan- 


bul. 

Mrs. Francis Mason, 8 Laze Simica, Bel 
grade. 

Rev. Raymond Riehbs, 412 Rue Delphino, 
Leblon. 


Miss Eldri Dieson, Refugee Service Com 
mittee, World Council of Churches and 
YWCA, Augustinas 715, Department 
204, Santiago 











FOREIGN 
Country | 
Burma. - | 


| 
Egypt 
Formosa. 


Haiti 


Hong Kong. 


India 


Indonesia 


Jamaica. - 


Japan 


Jordan 


Korea 


Liberia 


Nigeria 


Okinawa 


Pakistan (West) 


Pakistan (East) 


Philippines 


Vietnam 


Kenya 


Bolivia 


| Rey. 


| L. P. Bre 
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Church World Service, New York, N. Y. 


Overseas consignee 


Rev. David P. Stimson, 143 St. John’s 
Rd., Rangoon, Burma. 


Rev. Malcolm McCallum, Committee 
on Refugee Problems, 29, 
Pacha St., Cairo, Egypt. 

Rev. Walter C. Tong, Taiwan Church 


World Service, 195-3 Ho P Ing Tung | 


Rd., Section 1, T’ai-pei, Taiwan. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop C. Alfred Voegel, 


Eglise Episcopale D’ Haiti, Port-au- 


Prince, Haiti. 


Dr. Kenneth G. Hobart, 6 Hum- 


phreys Ave., Kowloon, Hong Kong. | 


Edward Benedict, Committee 
Relief and Gift Supplies, 
Poorvi Marg Nea, New 


on 


Dr. Winburn T. 
Teuku Umar 17, 
Indonesia. 


Thomas, Djaian 
Djakarta, Java, 


| Rev. Edgar Williams, 35 Hope Rd., 


Half Way Tree Post Office, Jamaica, 
British West Indies. 
Rev. Hallam C. Shorrock, Jr., Japan 


Chureh World Service, 2, 4-Chone, | 


Ginza, chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
4. Willard Jones, Near East 
Council, Committee for 
Work, Post Office 
salem, Jordan 
James P. Claypool, Korean 
Church World Service, APO 301, 


eare of Postmaster, San Francisco, | 


Calif. 
Rev. John B. Falconer, National 
Baptist Missions, Committee on 


Reference and Counsel, Post Office | 


Box 65, Monrovia, Liberia 
r, UTC Bldg., Broad St., 


Lagos, Nigeria 





Rev. Creston D. Ketchum, 
Office Box 363, Naha, Okinawa. 

Rev. Robert Marin, Methodist Mis- 
sion, 74 Garden Rd., Karachi, West 
Pakistan 

Rev. Ray G Post 


Schaefer, Office 


Hatshibiganj, District Hymensingh, 


East Pakistan. 
Rev. John F. White, 1626 Indiana St., 
Malate, Manila, Philippines 


Rev. Delbert Wiens, Chureh World 
Service, 181 Duong Tu Do, Saigon, 
Vietnam. 

Mrs. Mabel E. Marsh, Kenya Chris- 
tian Council, Box 5009, Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Rev. Allan Watson, La Paz Com- | 


munity Church, Cajon 9, La Paz, 
Bolivia. 


Cherif | 


17-B | 
Yelhi, India. 


*hristian 
Refugee | 
Box 195, Jeru- | 


Post | 


Agency representative (if different 
from consignee) 





Rev. G. P. Charles, Indian, Christian 
Council, St Gabriel’s Church, 
Bogyoke Market, Rangoon, Burma. 


Rev. M. O. McConnell, English, Post 
Office Box 6, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Ranjit M. Chetsingh, Indian, Com. 
mittee on Relief and Gift Supplies, 
17-B Poorvi Marg Nea, New Delhi, 
India. 


Dr. C. A. Forster, English Christian 
Council of Nigeria, 22 Marina, Box 
161, Lagos, Nigeria 


F. A. Peter, Canadian Technical 
Services Association, 20 Queen’s Rd., 
Lahore, West Pakistan 


Rev. Jose Yap, Filipino, Philippines 
Philippines Federation of Churches, 
726 Taft Ave., Manila, Philippines. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., 
NEW York, N. Y. 


SUGGESTED FURTHER USES FOR CORN SURPLUS ON VOLUNTARY AGENCY WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 


a 
Sugar and oil—conmponents of corn 

Basic diet the world over includes, beside staple food (such as bread, rice, other 
cereals, and roots) some form of fat or oil and energy-giving sugar. 

An ideal and unique source of oil and dextrose is corn. In fact the chief com- 
ponents of corn are siarch (sugar) and corn oil. Corn thus becomes an excellent 
supplement to available foods in providing the basic constituents of diet. Corn 
breaks down into starch or sirup and fat. The constituents are in the proportions 
of 34% pounds of oil to about 65 pounds of starch, or by a further process, the 
same amount of oil to about 80 pounds of corn sirup. 

Even a very limited amount of corn oil is a tremendous gain in the diet of count- 
less people who have virtually no fat in their almost proteinless fare. Corn oil 
has tremendous advantages; it can be used over and over again in the prepara- 
tion of food, it does not become rancid, its nutritional content is so high that a 
single pound provides 4,000 calories. 

Lack of sugar and oil in diets of needy 

Around the world, in Europe, the Middle, and Far East, are groups of the up- 
rooted, the exiled and the needy, who must subsist almost solely on some form 
of grain—if indeed, their resources permit them to acquire enough grain to stave 
off hunger, irrespective of nutritional needs. In Hong Kong, for example, desti- 
tute anti-Communist Chinese exiles work from dawn to dark, and then ruefully 
find that they have not earned enough to fill the rice bow! for themselves and 
their children. Here, as in other areas, corn in the form of meal is an already 
welcome supplement to the diet. Oil, as a prime need around the world, is com- 
pletely out of the reach of the exiled and uprooted. 


Use of additional corn products in overseas prograns 

American voluntary agencies serving the refugees and the needy overseas, 
have in the past provided from United States Government stocks cottonseed oil 
or sometimes previous butter oil to help keep these brave people alive. Cotton- 
seed oil and butter oil have now been withdrawn from yoluntary agency overseas 
programs. 

The oil will be used in programs which meet the most urgent needs. An Ameri- 
ean nurse from a free clinic in Pusan, Korea, returned to the United States to 
report that more than half of her patients have TB as well as the ailment for 
which they come for treatment. She described the almost miraculous effect of 
butter oil on her TB patients. This was given by itself or added to United States 
surplus skim milk to provide a whole milk product. Corn oil may also be added 
to skim milk to approximate a whole milk product. 

Were these additional corn products made available to the American voluntary 
agencies for their programs overseas they would be willing, if necessary, to adjust 
their feeding programs to utilize the products in the proportion in which they 
occur. This could be done by the careful planning of each individual agency and 
by the joint planning of the American agencies in the field. 

Vast quantities of starches could be used either in the form of edible starch or 
in the form of sirup. As starch and sirup are among the most easily assimilable 
and digestible of all known foods, they can be used in infant feeding programs 
(milk stations) school feeding programs, feeding programs from clinics and dis 
pensaries where cases are drawn from those who are chronically malnourished 
and undernourished, and in on-going family feeding programs for the dispossessed. 
Corn—Key to the solution of many problems 

The people served by the American voluntary agencies—the uprooted and needy 
of the free world—provide a key to the solution of some of the most pressing prob- 
lems, not only of surplus disposal, but of political instability and social unrest in 
critical areas of the world. A companion key to this problem lies right here in 
our own country, in the overflowing corn bins of the heartland of the United 
States. The answer lies with the conscience of the American people. 

The mountains of corn stocks accumulated through several crop years, can 
serve in the international scene to provide energy and strength to those who, out 
of continued hunger and need, could well succumb to listlessness, apathy, and 
eventual hopelessness. 
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Converted into much desired and needed goods as suggested above, these stocks 
could enter the on-going overseas feeding programs of the American voluntary 
agencies and thus contribute to the strengthening of the fabric of social peace 
where it is most threatened. 


Mr. Anruso. I am now going to o ‘er in evidence the statement of 
Catholic Relief Services—National catholic Welfare Conference, 
dated April 30, 1957, and signed by Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, to- 
gether with the summary of shipments made from October 1, 19: 56, to 
March 31, 1957, the countries which have been serviced and personnel 
overseas, listing the v: arious countries. 
(The information follows:) 


CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES-NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives of the United States, Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR Mr. ANFUSO: Catholic Relief Services-NCWC is pleased to learn of the 
proposed activities of your subcommittee in connection with the evaluation of the 
use of this country’s surplus food and fiber abroad and is happy to provide here- 
under the information requested by you in your letter of March 27, 1957: 

1. Catholic Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare Conference was or- 
ganized by the Catholic hierarchy of the United States in 1943. It was originally 
incorporated in the District of Columbia under the name of War Relief Services- 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and its title changed to the present one 
in 1955. 

2. There is appended hereto a summary of our shipments of relief supplies for 
the 6-month period ended March 31, 1957. From this listing the countries in 
which we operate presently are apparent. 

3, 4, and 5. In connection with the amounts of agricultural surpluses we have 
distributed and their dollar equivalent, the number of persons in each country 
reached by this distribution and our operational facilities both in this country 
and abroad, there is attached hereto a copy of the 1957 Bishops’ Fund Appeal 
Handbook which outlines in some detail the activities of Catholic Relief Services- 
NOWEC during the past year. The amount of donated foodstuffs from United 
States Government surplus shipped abroad during the program year is indicated 
in the chart op page 24. The various sources of financial support and supplies for 
our programs for the program year are outlined in a chart on page 8. The 
amount of relief supplies and the number of persons reached through our distribu- 
tions are indicated by countries in the handbook. 

From April 1950, to the end of March 1957, Catholic Relief Services-NCWC had 
shipped to and distributed in 46 countries surplus foods having a gross weight 
of 1,833,707,792 pounds and valued at $282,017,396.95. 

6. A list of the executives of Catholic Relief Services-NCWC engaged in the 
administration of the program in the United States and the directors of our 
overseas missions is appended. 

7. Voluntary contributions in funds and supplies made annually to this agency 
to carry on its work have approximated $20 million per year. Over the past 14 
years such contributions, therefore, have had a total value of approximately 
$280 million. This figure is exclusive of the contributions made by the various 
dioceses in the United States in cash and in personnel in connection with the 
operation of the resettlement program carried on by Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC. Such contributions are estimated to have averaged approximately $5 
million per year for the past 10 years. The total voluntary contributions, there- 
fore, to the overall Catholic relief overseas aid program since 1943 approximate 
$330 million. 

8. In 1956 the total actually spent for Catholic Relief Services-NCWC relief and 
resettlement operations both in the United States and abroad exceeded $30 
million. This figure has varied from year to year and while actual statistics are 
not presently available, it can be quite accurately estimated that the dollar ex- 
penditures during the past 14 years have exceeded $200 million. 

9. This agency would be willing to extend its fac ilities behind the Iron Curtain 
and/or in countries under Communist influence provided : 

(a) Complete freedom of distribution was permitted through the traditional 
charitable channels of the church in such countries if these channels have re- 
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mained private and voluntary in nature and of the same sponsorship as before the 
influx of communism. In instances in which such channels have been confiscated 
then return to original sponsorship would be considered a prime requisite. In in- 
stances in which such channels have been disbanded indigenous government per- 
missions to freely reactivate such channels along traditional lines would be 
necessary. 

(b) Distributions were carried on exclusively on a people-to-people basis so 
that the entire benefits of such distributions were received by the people and 
were not subverted to strengthen governments whose philosophies and policies 
are diametrically opposed to those of the United States and the western world. 
It will not be simple to work out the type of relationship between volagencies 
and Communist-controlled governments necessary to insure complete American 
identity and maximum person-to-person impact without strengthening govern- 
ments imposed upon subject peoples by Moscow and hated and feared by those 
they rule. The possibilities and probabilities of each country situation will have 
to be carefully assessed individually. Certainly no basically sound purpose will 
have been achieved by America’s volagencies negotiating agreements for distri- 
butions of America’s surplus foods through governmental channels if, in the long 
run, such action will perpetuate unfriendly or unmoral governments or tend to 
whitewash them in the eyes of the people. Only in instances of actual starvation 
or disaster should such distributions be considered and then only because the 
greater good would so require. 

10. The United States Department of Agriculture and the International Co- 
operation Administration have been most cooperative in the development of pro- 
grams involving the distribution of surplus foods abroad through voluntary 
agencies. It is the opinion of this agency that the food-distribution programs 
now carried on by America’s voluntary agencies would be greatly strengthened 

(a) By the enactment of the proposed legislation allocating the necessary 
funds for their continuance through fiscal year 1958; 

(b) Through the availability of fats and oils to provide a balanced ration 
for the needy. The exhaustion of our surpluses of fats and oils has placed 
these vital foods outside the purview of the volagencies. Suggestions have 
been made to process corn into corn oil; cheese into oil. However, the rela- 
tively small yield of oil presents the problem of the disposal of the byproducts 
within the scope of present regulations. It would seem that a fresh approach 
to the problem would permit Agriculture or CCC to acquire on the open market 
such fats and oils as are needed to meet existing program needs. Certainly, 
if these programs are valid and worth while, availability of foods other than 
those in actual surplus might be legitimately considered ; ° 

(c) ICA’s actions during the past year in attempting to shift the burden of 
ocean freight to indigenous governments, while basically sound, resulted 
in affecting seriously agencies’ programs in such countries as Austria and 
Italy. On the other hand, the changeover was worked out smoothly and 
effectively in Germany. This policy needs careful definition; should be 
worked out in concert with the agencies; above all, should not be formulated 
in countries in which it is to our national interest to retain as much freedom 
of distribution on as substantial a scale as possible. 

(d) Although stated procedures making possible the utilization of title 
III foods acquired for ongoing programed distributions abroad have been de- 
veloped by Agriculture, more flexibility is needed to be able to meet emer- 
gency and/or disaster situations which are recurrent because of flood, famine, 
or national disaster conditions overseas. It is, of course, greater flexibility 
which the voluntary agencies have as their objective rather than any pro- 
fessed or particular desire to change the present enabling legislation. It 
would seem that greatest flexibility and the elimination of considerable 
awkwardness in handling could be eliminated through the inclusion of a see- 
tion on the use of title III foodstuffs required by volagencies for emergency or 
disaster use. 

This agency at this time wishes to go on record with your committee in ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the understanding shown by the personnel of the 
Department of Agriculture and that of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of ICA of the problems of America’s volagencies. It has been this 
understanding and cooperation which, in fact, have made it possible for the 
legislation enacted by Congress to be utilized so effectively in these programs 
of sharing our surplus with the world’s needy. 

II. It is the opinion of those familiar with voluntary agency surplus food dis- 
tributions which take place as a gift from the people of the United States to the 
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people of other countries that their value is enormous in terms of recipient im- 
pact. When Congress legislated Public Law 480 it performed a humanitarian 
task that every hour of every day throughout the year is making itself felt in 
country after country around the world. The unique partnership which devel- 
oped between our Government, as represented by Congress, and the voluntary 
agencies of the American people has given strength to the democratic ideal 
throughout the world. This has been so because there has been concretely 
demonstrated the way, under a free society, that the agencies voluntarily sup- 
ported by the people of the United States work side by side with the official 
representatives of the duly elected Government of the United States. This pat- 
tern has stood out in so great a contrast to the activities of the totalitarians 
which submerge the individual under the veil of the all-powerful state and sup- 
press the very type of agencies the growth of which our Government not only 
fosters but accepts in partnership. To those who would learn a lesson of the way 
of the West this has been an illuminating concrete experience. 

The vast distribution programs which Congress has fostered and encouraged 
through America’s voluntary agencies have made possible (a) an intelligent 
worthwhile use of America’s food surpluses, namely, the feeding of the hungry ; 
(b) have aided in the reduction of back-breaking storage costs which previously 
had been incurred year after year and which constitute a drain on the taxpayer 
whose taxes had been used not only to aquire the foodstuffs but to meet former 
mounting costs of storage; (c) have resulted in widespread good will because of 
their direct impact upon the people of other countries as individuals in a manner 
sharply in contrast with government-to-government aid. 

This last point—that of impact—may well be summed up in the remarks of 
our representative in India who wrote some months ago that the Communists 
had little trouble in making a propaganda case against the aid given through 
governmental channels but that they could find no way to cope with the effective- 
ness of the voluntary distributions because these gifts were freely given with no 
strings of any kind through counterpart agencies in their lands interested sim- 
ply and solely in the welfare of the individual. 

I have traveled several hundred thousand miles in the past 5 years conduct- 

ing inspections of our distributions throughout the world. I have seen the 
surplus products of our midwestern farms relieving misery in the heart of 
*akistan; I have seen our sharing of the bounty of America’s produce bring 
smiles of friendship to the faces of those in southern Italy who, in despair, 
had been flirting with communism; I have seen the incredulity with which these 
gifts from the people of America were first greeted in the Far East where the 
whole concept of aid to one neighbor had not previously existed ; I saw this in- 
credulity replaced with confidence and appreciation when it became clear that 
these gifts were made available simply and purely from the desires of the Amer- 
ican people to help their fellow men wherever in need; I have visited remote 
towns and villages in Spain to be told by almost every schoolchild in a most 
grateful way that the milk and cheese and butter which they had been receiving 
each day at noon in the schools were gifts from that great country across the 
sea, America. 

I would be remiss if I did not point out as well the substantial economies in- 
volved in the carrying on of these programs through voluntary agencies in terms 
of the administrative costs willingly assumed by the agencies who handle the 
distribution of these supplies. I would be further remiss, if, while recognizing 
the existence of a minimal black market in these foodstuffs, I did not point out 
that never before in the history of international aid have programs of such scope 
and impact been carried on with so little being distributed improperly or reaching 
the wrong hands. I have seen the devotion with which those supervising these 
programs carry on their tasks; I have noted the tedious detail with which they 
cheerfully cope in order to carry out faithfully and fully the responsibility of 
supervision and reporting. 

During the past year our governmental agencies have been most cooperative 
in approving worthwhile projects for the use of limited quantities of surplus 
cotton. The thought keeps arising in my mind that if these foods and fiber pro- 
grams could be complemented through the availability of counterpart funds in 
various countries which could be utilized for the development of self-help projects 
then a new vitality could be achieved. The twin objectives then—the goal of 
every voluntary agency—would be, first and foremost, the task of feeding the 
world’s hungry and, secondly and importantly, the contributing through self- 
help projects to the day when those who are now recipients of this aid may pro- 
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duce their own necessary foodstuffs as well as learn trades and skills enabling 
them to develop an earning capacity which would go a long way toward raising 
their standard of living. 

There is no questioning the vast good which these programs, as now constituted, 
have done and can continue to do. Their supplementation through adequately 
financed self-help projects would bring nearer the day when many of the world’s 
hungry will be able to feed themselves. It is to this day which all of us interested 
in peace and world stability must look. 

The voluntary agencies have demonstrated their ability to carry on programs 
of magnitude and grasp which even 5 years ago few would have thought possible. 
There remains the opportunity to lend new meaning to them through correlated 
programs supported in a similar way by government. No voluntary agency has 
the funds at its disposal to carry on the type of project concerned in 40 countries 
around the world. Yet, the contribution which trained agency personnel could 
make can hardly be ignored. 

As one of the leaders of the House in the development of these programs which 
are so close to the heart of the American people, I am emboldened to place be- 
fore you the new horizons which seem so far and yet so near. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Epwarp FE. SwWANSTROM, 
Evecutive director. 


APPENDAGE TO PoINT No. 2, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES-NCWC 


Summary of shipments, Oct. 1, 1956—Mar. 31, 1957 




















Country Value Gross Country Value Gross 
pounds } pounds 

Algeria. eld $709, 884. 50 4, 032, 958 || Jamaica. ‘ 33, 847. 56 218, 249 
Austria. wedutaiied 1, 866, 691, 83 4, 865, 333 || Japan. ....._- | 210, 161. 70 2, 260, 584 
Bahamas... -_.....-- Jel 24, 968. 12 123, 482 || Jordan-__- : 27, 798. 00 522, 640 
Belgium._. : 31, 828. 50 21,219 ||} Kenya. 42, 413. 11 67, 137 
Bolivia gS he el 418, 348.79 | 3,173,522 Korea. . 5, 619, 567. 44 58, 588, 620 
Brazil 352, 690. 55 2, 681, 226 || Laos 23, 715. 40 219, 474 
British Honduras. - - 17, 236. 89 | 121, 216 || Lebanon - --- ; 1, 241, 739. 75 865, 826 
Burma. __- 17, 350. 87 168, 843 Malaya. - ._- ; 133, 896. 21 1, 453, 929 
Chile 355, 996. 19 1, 376, 444 || Malta______- ‘ 156, 64 | 176 
Colombia. -- | 1, 118, 048, 41 8, 364, 416 || Martinique___- 17, 251, 38 122, 232 
Ecuador... 198, 517. 91 445, 638 Mexico i . 243, 592, 42 | 1, 947, 832 
Egypt 155, 999. 00 112, 148 || Morocco._. 1, 220, 731. 95 6, 184, 661 
Formosa. _...- | 2,823, 197. 57 33, 507,798 || Okinawa | 68, 549. 48 771, 163 
France_ . _- , 227, 615. 69 | 414, 330 || Pakistan. - -- 3, 172, 038. 70 17, 927, 320 
Germany -.._.-. 1, 948, 676.63 | 13,046,855 |} Peru__. se deh 257, 703, 66 1, 147, 904 
Ghana. -- 9, 625. 69 55, 475 || Philippines___- 464, 946. 41 6, 882, 024 
Goa... | 32, 178. 88 325, 690 Portugal ‘ | 951, 914. 25 7, 144, 246 
Greece. - - } 2,812, 853.09 | 12, 113, 112 || Spain | 6,741, 443. 49 | 36, 996, 847 
Guadeloupe | 23, 828. 90 108, 397 Sweden of 292. 56 199 
Haiti 88, 522.37 | 1,373, 828 || Thailand 19, 370. 11 | 128, 650 
Hong Kong_... 1, 688, 493. 26 16, 249, 106 || Trieste. . : 1, 079, 700, 93 6, 910, 893 
India .-| 2,263, 752. 49 19, 349, 677 Vietnam e 11, 047, 279.18 | 113, 578, 890 
Israel_. 298, 980. 00 199, 320 | — - | 

Italy--- 11, 023, 176. 29 | 172, 480, 289 || Total_- | 61, 126, 572.75 | 558, 649, 827 
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APPENDAGE TO PoINT No. 6, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES-NCWC 
EXECUTIVES AND OVERSEAS MISSION DIRECTORS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, Ph. D., executive director 
Very Rey. Msgr. Aloysius J. Wycislo, assistant executive director 
Edward M. Kinney, director, purchasing and shipping 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES 


Country and name 


Algeria: Mr. Henry Ravazzin 

Austria : Rev. Fabian Flynn 

Bahamas: Rev. Cornelius Osendorf, O. 8S. B. 
Belgium : Canon Jan Belpaire, Caritas Catholica 
Bolivia : Mr. Juan Forster 

Brazil: Dr. Henri Amiel 

British Honduras: Rev. O. P. Sullivan, S. J. 
Burma: Rey. John Blumm 
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Chile: Rev. Francis McDermott 
Columbia : Mr. James D. Noel, Jr. 
Ecuador: Mr. Bancroft G. Butler 
Egypt: Mr. John Boland 
Formosa: Rev. Francis J. O’Neill 
France: Mr. John B. McCloskey 
Germany : Rey. Wilson BE. Kaiser 
Ghana : Rev. Charles R. Schneider, S. V. D. 
Goa: Most Rev. Jose V. Alvernaz 
Greece: Mr. Douglas P. Weaver 
Guadeloupe: Rev. Charles L. Jackson 
Haiti: Rev. G. LeHoullier 
Hong Kong: Msgr. John Romaniello, M. M. 
India: Mr. Francis X. Norton 
Italy: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew P. Landi 
Jamaica : Rev. Louis L. Grenier, 8. J. 
Japan: Mr. William B. Carmody 
Kenya: Rev. Constantine Chronis 
Korea: Rt. Rev. Msgr. George M. Carroll, M. M. 
Laos: Rev. Mathias Menger 
Malaya: Rev. J. Kearney 
Malta: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew P. Landi 
Martinique: Rev. Charles L. Jackson 
Mexico: Mr. Dewey Richard Heising, Jr. 
Morocco: Mr. John Boyle 
Okinawa: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Ley, O. F. M. Cap 
*akistan : Mr. George J. Wolf 
Peru: Most Rev. Francisco Lardone 
Philippines : Rev. Joseph Milford 
Portugal: Mr. James C. Sappington 
Spain: Mr. F. Robert Melina 
Sweden: Mr. Rudolph C. Ellsworth 
Thailand : Rev. Roger Godbout 
Trieste: Mr. Robert A. Angelo 
Vietnam: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Harnett 
Mr. Anruso. Now, I am going to ask Monsignor Swanstrom to make 
a brief statement, if he would like to, in addition to his statement that 
has been filed and, I will also ask Mrs. Buchman and Mr. Patterson 
to make a statement, and then after that we will ask the members of 


the committee to ask questions. 

I am doing this for the purpose of saving time as we must complete 
this today. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, NA- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES 


Monsignor Swansrrom. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Catholic relief services of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 

the foreign relief agency of the American bishops, was organized by 
the Catholic hierarchy of the United States in 1943. It was originally 
incorporated in the District of Columbia under the name of War 
Relief Services—NCWC and its title changed to the present one in 
1955. 
The agency carries on broad programs of relief and resettlement in 
practically every area of need in the world. Its relief is distributed 
without regard to race, creed or color, purely on the basis of need and 
primarily through indigenous agencies and institutions under Ameri- 
can supervision. 
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We have already filed with this subcommittee, as the Congressman 
has pointed out, a description of our programs, the principle under 
which we operate and the size of our surplus food distribution pro- 
gram. But I think it is significant, as is pointed out in the material that 
we filed, to indicate that from the beginning of April 1950, to the end 
of March 1957, we shipped and distributed in 46 countries free Ameri- 
can surplus food having a gross weight of 1,833,707,792 pounds and 
valued at $282,017,396.95. 

I think the point that Dr. Wilson made is another important one 
to emphasize because I think the Members of Congress are very much 
interested in it. Like their agency, that represents an investment 
on our own part of something about $30 million a year in order to 
administer these programs and carry on other relief aspects of it, and 
that does not take into any consideration the money spent by our 
counterpart agencies abroad. 

At the very outset, I would like to pay a word of high tribute to 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the International 
Cooperation Administration for the cooperative way they have aided 
us in the development of programs involving the distribution of sur- 
plus foods abroad through voluntary agencies. We want to go on rec- 
ord with your committee in expressing our appreciation of the under- 
standing and sympathy shown by the personnel of both of these gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Anyone who is familiar with voluntary agency surplus food distri- 
butions, which take place as a gift from the people of the United 
States to the people of other countries, cannot help but be enthusiastic 
about their enormous value in terms of recipient impact. When Con- 
gress legislated Public Law 480, it performed a humanitarian task 
that every hour of every day throughout the year is making itself felt 
in country after country around the world. 

The unique partnership which developed between our Government, 
as represented by Congress, and the voluntary agencies of the Ameri- 
can people has given strength to the democratic ideal throughout the 
world. This has been so because there has been concretely demon- 
strated the way, under a free society, that the agencies voluntarily 
supported by the people of the United States work side by side with 
the official representatives of the duly elected Government of the 
United States. This pattern has stood out in so great a contrast to 
the activities of the totalitarians which submerge the individual under 
the veil of the all-powerful state and suppress the very oe of agen- 
cies the growth of which our Government not only fosters but accepts 
in partnership. ‘To those who would learn a lesson of the way of the 
West this has been an illuminating, concrete experience. 

The vast distribution programs which Congress has fostered and 
encouraged through America’s voluntary agencies have made possible: 
First, an intelligent worthwhile use of America’s food surpluses, 
namely, the feeding of the hungry; secondly, have aided in the reduc- 
tion of back-breaking storage costs which previously had been incurred 
year after year and which constitute a drain on the taxpayer whose 
taxes had been used not only to acquire the foodstuffs but to meet for- 
merly mounting costs of storage; third, have resulted in widespread 
good will because of their direct impact upon the people of other coun- 
tries as individuals in a manner sharply in contrast with government- 
to-government aid. 
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The last point—that of impact—may well be summed up in the re- 
marks of our representative in India who wrote some months ago 
that the Communists had little trouble in making a propaganda case 
against the aid given through governmental channels but that they 
could find no way to cope with the effectiveness of the voluntary dis- 
tributions because these gifts were freely given with no strings of 
any kind through counterpart agencies in their lands interested simply 
and solely in the welfare of the individual. 

I myself have traveled several hundred thousand miles in the past 
5 years conducting inspections of our distributions throughout the 
world. I have seen the surplus products of our midwestern farms re- 
lieving misery in the heart of Pakistan; I have seen our sharing of the 
bounty of America’s produce bring smiles of friendship to the faces 
of those in southern Italy who, in despair, had been flirting with com- 
munism, and I have seen the incredibility with which these gifts from 
the people of America were first greeted in the Far East ‘where the 
whole concept of aid to one’s neighbor had not previously existed. 

I saw this incredulity replaced with confidence and appreciation 
when it became clear that these gifts were made available simply and 
purely from the desires of the American people to help their fellow- 
men wherever in need. I have visited remote towns and villages in 
Spain to be told by almost every schoolchild in a most grateful way 
that the milk and cheese and butter which they had been receiving each 
day at noon in the schools were gifts from that great country across 
the sea— America. 

I would be remiss if I did not point out as well the substantial 
economies involved in the carrying on of these programs through vol- 
untary agencies in terms of the administrative costs willingly assumed 
by the agencies who handle the distribution of these supplies. I would 
be further remiss if, while recognizing the existence of a minimal 
black market in these foodstuffs, I did not point out that never before 
in the history of international aid have programs of such scope and 
import been carried on with so little being distributed improperly or 
reaching the wrong hands. I have seen the devotion with which those 
supervising these programs carry on their tasks. I have noted the 
tedious detail with which they cheerfully cope in order to carry out 
faithfully and fully the responsibility of supervision and reporting. 

I do not think that thing could be expressed to your committee too 
much. You hear these talks on the black market, but, if you actually 
get out into those places and see the amount of food that is being dis- 
tributed, you are really amazed by the small amount of it that gets 
into the black market. They may pick up a little bit of it, but it almost 
emphasizes the point that all the rest is being distributed without any 
abuse. 

I would like to make one final point. During the past year our 
governmental agencies have been most cooperative in approving 
worthwhile projects for the use of limited quantities of surplus cot- 
ton. The thought keeps arising in my mind that, if these food and 
fiber programs could be complemented through the availability of 
counterpart funds in various countries which could be utilized for the 
development of self-help projects, then a new vitality could be 
achieved. The twin objectives then—the goal of every voluntary 
agency—would be, first and foremost, the task of fec ding the world’s 
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hungry and, secondly and importantly, the contributing through self- 
help projects to the day when those who are now recipients of this aid 
may produce their own necessary foodstuffs as well as learn trades and 
skills enabling them to develop an earning c: upacity which would go 
a long way toward raising their standard of living. 

I think that is very important. We are feeding them now and help- 
ing them grow strong. tes we give them some means to continue 
after this program is withdrawn, our whole objective may be lost. 

There is no questioning the v rast good which these programs as now 
constituted have done and continue to do. Their supplementation 
through adequately financed self-help projects would bring nearer the 
day when many of the world’s hungry will be able to feed themselves. 
It is to this day which all of us interested in peace and world stability 
must look. 

I hope, Mr. Congressman, I did not take too much time. But I 
would like to emphasize those points to your committee. 

Mr. Anrvso. Thank you very much, Monsignor. 

Now we have Mrs. Buchman representing the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. 

Will you make your statement, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HENRIETTA K. BUCHMAN, OF NEW YORK 
CITY, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBU- 
TION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Bucuman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Henrietta K. Buchman, of New York City. 

As you said, I am appearing on behalf of ‘the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, which was organized in 1914. We are incor- 
= ated under the membership corporation laws of the State of New 

‘ork. The JDC, as we are commonly known, was created at the time 
of World War I to help distressed and displaced Jewish populations ; 
first on a relief basis and, as soon as conditions permitted, on a rehabil- 
itative and reconstruction level. Today, the JDC conducts programs 
of relief and rehabilitation i = Algeria, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Do- 
minican Republic, France, Germany, Greece, Iran, Israel, Italy, Mo- 
rocco, Norway, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tangier. Tunisia , Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 

The JDC world headquarters, whic h is responsible for the overall 
operation of this organization, is in New York. We have a depart- 
mental setup, including among others, a supply department, which 
handles matters pertaining to United States Department of Agricul- 
ture commodities. The overseas operations are conducted through the 
central headquarters in Paris, which supervises the work in the various 
countries. In every country to which we ship surplus commodities, 
the JDC has an American country director or representative. 

The JDC is currently aiding more than 200,000 needy persons 
through its own resources, tow: ard which USDA supplies represent 
an important supplement. You are mindful, we are sure, that costs in- 
volved in administering the distribution of USDA supplies are con- 
siderable. We bear these costs from the funds we derive through vol- 
untary contributions to our organization. We agree fully that where 
a receiving country is in a position to contribute toward ocean freight 
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costs, it should be solicited and encouraged to do so. However, where 
governments are not in a position to participate in meeting these costs, 
the disposal of USDA supplies can achieve greater effectiveness if our 
Government were to assume full ocean freight costs when necessary. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 480, the JDC has distributed 
21,500,000 pounds of surplus commodities in 11 countries. 

1D very effort is made to assure that the American origin of sup- 
plies is known to the recipient individuals and organizations overseas}; 
most important of all, lives have been saved and hope renewed among 
dispossessed and uprooted people. The additional aid which USDA 
supplies have enabled us to make available have been of immeasurable 
help in improving the health and well-being of the needy, particularly 
children and young people of school age. The allocation of these sup- 
plies by our Government has created friends ship and good will toward 
this country and toward the democratic way of life, far beyond their 
monetary value. 

At this point I would like to endorse the expressions of Monsignor 
Swanstrom in voicing our appreciation to the ICA and to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. for the cooperation our agency has enjoyed at 
every step in connection with this program. 

It is regrettable that excepting for flour, cheese and cornmeal, the 
other foods are frequently suspended from the availability list. We 
feel that it would be most helpful if assurance of continuance avail- 
ability of the surplus commodities for at least a year in advance were 
possible. Such provision by the USDA would, in turn, enable the vol- 
untary agencies to organize their feeding programs on a better-planned 
basis. In addition, it is our understanding that under Public Law 
480 and its amendments, it is permissible to process commodities so 
as to make available foods needed for a better balanced diet. We have 
in mind processing of corn into corn oil and sirup, both essential 
components of diet. Another recommendation we would respectfully 
submit is that consideration be given to the question of transferring 
commodities from title II to title IIL as needed, m: aking for greater 
flexibility and more orderly planning in the distribution of these 
supplies. 

Our organization has long sought, through the initiation and de- 
velopment of rehabilitation and self-help projects, to assist indigent 
peoples to become more self-sufficient. Examples of our efforts along 
these lines are constructive loans, vocational training, health, and 
sanitation projects in north Africa and the Middle East, educational 
experiments in better nutrition programs, as well as trachoma con- 
trol in north Africa and development of day-care centers for pre- 
school children in Morocco, Tunisia and Iran, through training by 
American specialists of indigenous personnel to carry on these activi- 
ties. Effords in technical assistance are an important corollary to 
direct relief services rendered by our agency in order to make a more 
positive contribution to the self-suflicienc y of needy peoples, to 
strengthen them in their daily fight for existence. We feel that the 
time has come for at least a moderate stepping-up of self-help effort, 
so that when the surplus programs begin to diminish, there may be 
a corresponding gradual rise in the ability to attain at least a degree 
of self-sufficiency by the people concerned. Such possibilities could be 
advanced through an amendment in Public Law 480, permitting the 
use of local currency funds derived from the sale of American agri- 
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cultural products under title I for financing, reconstruction, rehabili- 
tation, self-help and other technical assistance type projects by Ameri- 
can voluntary nonprofit agencies registered with and recommended 

by the Advisory Committee ¢ on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you very much, Mrs. Buchman. 

Now we will hear Mr. Patterson of the American Friends Service 
Committee who has a brief statement to make. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. PATTERSON, OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; my name is A. W. 
Patterson, and I am representing the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee for which agency I serve as director of shipping and purchasing 
and coordinator of our surplus food distribution program. 

The American Friends Service Committee, which was organized 
in 1917, is the social action agency of the Religious Society of Friends, 
also know as Quakers, and is dependent for its support on voluntary 
contributions. We started with relief and rehabilitation projects in 
France, Germany, and Russia at the close of the First World War, 
and are now operating welfare and/or educational programs in 21 
countries, directed toward expression of good will through service 
projects, the promotion of national and international understanding, 
lessening of tensions and avoidance of war. 

We have i in recent years included the distribution of American sur- 
— food in our programs in the following nine of these countries: 
yermany, Italy, India, Japan, France, Austria, Pakistan, Kenya, 
and Korea. In the 7-year period since this program got underway 
in early 1950, we have distributed in these 9 countries 32,226,000 
pounds of surplus food valued at $7,748,000. This program has of 
course been made possible through the United States Government’s 
not only making the food available to us at no cost but also providing 
funds for payment of freight. 

I would like to endorse here the remarks of Monsignor Swanstrom 
about the great help and cooperation our agency and all the agencies 
have had from the Department of Agriculture, ICA and their per- 
sonnel, as well as the concerned congressional committees. 

Other governments have done their share in paying freight and other 
costs and in waiving import duty. As an agency, we have used a sub- 
stantial amount of funds from our contributors to pay cost of admin- 
istration of the program as well as certain cash expenditures such as 
marking, insurance, forwarding and in some cases freight. 

To avoid duplication we work in close cooperation, both here and 
abroad, with the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, of which we are a member. 

Several suggestions for the improvement of the program are de- 
tailed in our reply dated April 17, 1957 to this committee’s question- 
naire. We have also listed in that reply our conclusions regarding the 
accomplishments of the program, which I might summarize as follows: 

We believe that this program of distribution through the voluntary 
agencies has been of inestimable value in relieving human need and 
suffering in many parts of the world. It has helped morale by ex- 
pressing the concern of the American people, in a tangible and per- 
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sonal way divorced from any political considerations, for millions of 
underprivileged people in other parts of the World. It has resulted 
in improving dietary habits in many areas, with particular emphasis 
on the value of milk. The program is also helping to develop an in- 
creasing consciousness of social welfare responsibility on the part of 
governments as well as public and private welfare officials in a num- 
ber of recipient countries. In many areas our surplus food is used not 
only to relieve hunger, but also as a tool in the educative process of de- 
veloping a more democratic ally responsible and cooperative way of 
life through community and committee planning, et cetera. 

With special regard to the No. 2 phase of your study, we be- 
lieve that a program operated through voluntary agencies motivated 
by the desire to help needy people without regard ‘for political con- 
siderations may, in fact, be considerably more effective in preventing 
the spread of any doctrine such as communism which may have a par- 
ticular appeal for needy people, than a government relief program 
which can rightly or wrongly be accused of having political objectives. 
While we be lieve that the sur plus food distribution through the volun- 
tary agencies has on balance been effective in helping to win friends 
for the American people, we feel that it is important to keep in mind 
that the primary purpose of the program, from the point of view of 
our and other agencies, is to give expression to the concern of the 
American people to share American surplus food production with 
needy people in other lands. Finally, we believe that the investment 
of American Government funds in this program, particularly in light 
of the current high cost of storing this surplus food, is amply justified. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

Now we have heard from all faiths, and it seems to me that all of 
your objectives are the same and that we all have one common Pepe 

I should now like to direct certain questions to you concerning Pub- 
lic Law 480 and the objective of this committee. 

As you understand, our objective is the proper use of surplus com- 
modities in the fight against communism. 

Now, may I ask whether or not your agencies believe that our 
distribution should conform to the foreign policy of the United 
States / 

Dr. Wilson, what do you say about that ? 

Dr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I take it that you use the phrase “the 
foreign policy of the United States  advisedly. There is some ques- 
tion in many of our minds as to what the foreign policy of the United 
States is at certain points. 

On the other hand, I think I, speaking for Church World Service 
and the other members who are witnesses before the committee this 
morning, could attest that in the full and realist sense these programs 
have been expressions of the intent and purpose of the American peo- 
ple as the finest and long-range expression in our foreign policy. 

Now there have been times when we have had our quiet doubts about 
this. But on the whole, and in most areas of the world, and we are 
at work in most areas of the world, these commodities are distributed 
as a token and symbol of what we believe to be the finest purposes of 
the American people toward their neighbors. 

Mr. Anruso. Dr. Wilson, having determined what the foreign 
policy for a particular country is, do you not believe whatever you do 
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in that country should conform to the foreign policy of the United 
States ? 

Dr. Wiison. Exactly. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Of course we—— 

Mr. McIntire. May I make a point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Anruso. Of course, you understand we must follow the act 
itself which says that our surpluses are to be used to make maximum 
efficient use of surplus agricultural commodities in the furtherance of 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

Do you wish to inquire? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, I would, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to inquire if this area of lack of clear definition, to 
which you referred, does not arise somewhat from your objective of 
dealing with peoples on a nonpolitical basis, it being somewhat in- 
herent in foreign policy that it is government dealing with govern- 
ment: and, to the extent to which within a foreign country there may 
be some conflict as between the government position and that of the 
individual people with whom you deal, does not there in that area 
arise some of the lack of definition in relation to the foreign policy of 
this country ? 

Dr. Wirson. I would say, sir, that was an exact description of the 
situation. 

Mr. McIntire. Is that not an inherent problem rather than an 
administration problem to which you could direct that observation ? 

Dr. Winson. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, we share one common objective, and that is the 
best interests of the United States as opposed to communism, is that 
not correct ? 

We share that common objective. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, we share that. 

Mr. Anruso. Is that correct ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Surely. 

Mr. Anrvso. There is no dispute about that. Is that correct? 

Mrs. BucuMan. Surely. 

Mr. Anruso. In countries where you have friendly governments, 
where you have friendly organizations or groups in ‘those countries 
which share our common objectives i in the fight against communism, 
should not your agencies be of assistance to those groups ? 

Dr. Witson. Exactly. 

Mr. Anruso. You all agree to that. 

Mrs. Bucuman. We agree. 

Mr. Anruso. In some countries the communist party is a legal 
party. If you take France and Italy, and many other countries, the 
communist party is a legal party. Do you believe that our surpluses 
should be used to further the ends of those communist parties or the 
membership of those parties ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No, naturally we do not. And it is our 
feeling that our method of distribution prevents the strengthening 
usually of those parties. You have to bring the thing down to a local- 
ity. If something is being distributed “through a governmental 
agency, when it reaches the locality, the party that is strongest there 
will usually be the one in control of the distribution. On ‘the other 
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hand, if it is being done through indigenous agencies, nongovern- 
mental agencies, your relief will reach all people and it will be clearly 
understood it is coming from the American people as an effort to help 
all of these people in their need and would not strengthen the com- 
munist party or any other subversive group that you w ould be against 
in gy 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry ? 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. We have information to the effect that in some of 
these recipient countries voluntary agencies have left the impression 
with the individual recipients that the gifts were coming from some 
religious denomination back in the United States rather than from the 
people of America. 

Do you have any reason to believe that that is true? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No. On the other hand, I wish I could 
emphasize to you the efforts we go to to prevent that happening. We 
clearly mark every single little article of food almost that it is a gift 
from the American people. Then by posters, signs and by word of 
mouth and by publicity we try to stress the fact that these are the gifts 
from all of the American people. They may be distributed by a 
religious agency who is only serving as an instrument of the govern- 
ment. 

Sometimes, Mr. Congressman, some fellow in his zeal will go out 
and say that some church agency sent this over. We have to take 
steps immediately to correct any false publicity of that kind. I think 
ICA and Agriculture can testify to the extremes that we go to identify 
it as a gift of the people of the United States not as a gift of a church 
agency. 

The Cuairman. Do you and other people agree with that? 

Mrs. BucuMany. I certainly agree with that entirely. 

The Cramman. We had that information. It has not been recently. 
It was a year or so ago that I had the information to which I 
referred. 

I wish to note that this committee is glad to hear the statement that 
every effort is made to identify proper ly the gifts. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. One of the best countries I know that 
proves the opposite is Spain. You go across the street and ask a 
child, “Did you get milk this morning?” 

“To 

“Where did it come from?” 

“From the people of the United States.” 

They may have gotten it at church, they may have gotten it at 
school, they may have gotten it at some institution. But Ambassador 
Lodge is very enthusiastic about that. By signs, and by word of 
mouth and ail types of publicity it is m: ade very clear that all of the 
American people are trying to help these very poor people. 

The Cuatrman. Did you not mention cotton in your statement ? 
I did not understand clearly what reference you made to cotton. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We are now beginning to distribute sur- 
plus cotton. Agriculture is accepting projects from us for use of 
cotton in various countries. They supply it to us. We ship it over 
and then we convert it into cloth for sheets, pillowcases, even clothing. 

The CHatrman. You mean surplus cotton has been made available 
to the voluntary agencies for distribution in foreign countries. 
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Monsignor Swanstrom. In a few instances, in a few countries. I 
know as far as our agency is concerned we now have a project ap- 
proved for Italy and for or We have been talking about one for 
one country in South America and I think for Pakistan. 

The Caarrman. How do you arrange the processing of the cotton ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Through the indigenous, through the vol- 
untary agencies with which we w ork in the other side. They supply 
all the costs of converting the cotton into finished products. 

The Cuamman. Have you had any complaints from private busi- 
nessmen that you might be interfering with normal trade, normal 
commerce ¢ 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No. It is a new thing, and it will be usea 
only for products that will be distributed amongst the very poor who 
could not possibly buy them otherwise. 

I do not think any of our projects on cotton would get so large that 
there would be any complaints from businessmen or “have any effect 
on the local economy. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think there is a possibility of increasing the 
consumption of American cotton in that way ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I think so, but on, as I say, a project-by- 
project basis, not—— 

The CuatrMan. Weare not even doing that here at home. Back in 
the depression we did make cotton available to relief agencies for the 
purpose of mattress programs. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Many people came in and took the cotton and made 
mattresses. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is exactly what we are going to use it 
for in Italy. 

The CHatrman. Many persons came in and took the cotton and 
made it into mattresses. I thought it was a very worthwhile program 
and much cheaper than distribution of cotton manufactured goods. 

We tried that and found that it cost $500 a bale to give “it away 
in processed form in overalls, work shirts, and things of ‘that kind. 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. It may be in a few areas of the United 
States where one could find that. But when you travel in some of 
these countries, India, Pakistan, southern Italy, even Spain, even 
some countries of the Far East, the people have not a mattress or sheet 
to sleep on. 

The Cuarman. You do not have to go out of this country to find 
that. You find people in this country ‘sleeping on straw mattresses 
and a lot of them do not have sufficient sheets. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is true. 

The Cratrman. They have few towels and other things they could 
well use, if we had some way of distributing the cotton we have in 
storage. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Which of your agencies are working in Pakistan? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. In Pakistan, we are. 

Mr. Anruso. You are? 

Dr. Witson. We are. 

Mr. Anruso. You are, Dr. Wilson? 

Dr. Witson. Yes. 
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Mr. Anruso. I read something the other day that was really dis- 
turbing that the real problem there is hunger. Now Pakistan is one 
of our strong allies. How much distribution have you made there? 

Dr. Wuson. I am sorry I do not have the record, Mr. Chairman. 
It is not one of the largest programs in that area of Church World 
Service. 

Mr. Anruso. Hunger is a serious problem there. Do you not think 
through your voluntary agency that you can do a great job in that 
country ¢ 

Dr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. By greater distribution. 

Dr. Winson. Yes, sir. 

One of our difficulties there has been the difficulty of working out a 
distributing facility, and I speak now of the reason why the program 
is not larger than it is. The difficulty so far as our agency is con- 
cerned has been the difficulty of working out a distr ibuting facility in 
which we had confidence. This, as a matter of fact, is true of all the 
programs. You cannot distribute more than the facility in the field 
is able to handle, and this has been one of the difficulties in Pakistan, 
although it is improving, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. I should like to call this to the attention of both ICA 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Anrvuso. Pakistan in its fight against India has used up all 
of its resources and is neglecting its own land, neglecting the crops, 
and I think if we can come to the aid of Pakistan in a greater meas- 
ure we will certainly build a very strong ally in that area of the 
world. 

Do you not agree ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Anruso. Monsignor Swanstrom. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. In 6 months between October 1956 and 
March 31, 1957, we shipped 17 million pounds of food to Pakistan, 
over $3 million worth. We probably have the largest distribution 
there because we have been able to develop facilities for distribution 
through local committees. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you not find the conditions I mentioned to be 
existing in Pakistan ¢ 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Definitely. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you not think you could do a lot more there ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Definitely. 

The Carman. What percentage of the surplus commodities are 
distributed through voluntary agencies ? 

Dr. Wirson. Of the total that is distributed — 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Witson. How much is distributed by voluntary agencies ? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Wirson. I would not be able to say. 

The CuarrMan. It is not 50 percent, is it / 

Dr. Wirson. No. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No. 

Mr. Anruso. Not near it? 

Dr. Witson. Very modest. 

Mr. Anruso. Can you get us those figures ? 
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The CHatrman. Certainly someone in the department should be 
able to furnish the figures. 

Mr. Anruso. I think ICA should probably furnish them. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tyson, from ICA, could you furnish the fig- 
ures ? 

Mr. Tyson. No. Youcan get them from Agriculture. 

Mr. Anruso. We will get those figures. 

(The information follows:) 

Government-held surpluses distributed in fiscal 1956 to voluntary agencies, for 
title III donations, under Public Law 480 amounted to 1,093,600,000 pounds with 
a value of $271 million. In addition the Red Cross and the United Nations 
International Childrens Emergency Fund received 126,900,000 pounds at a value 
of $31,500,000. Such donations accounted for approximately 5 percent of United 
States agricultural exports in fiscal 1956. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. It is only asmall percent. 

The CuarrmMan. I was thinking that only a small percentage went to 
agencies. Are CARE and CROP participating in the distribution. 

Dr. Witson. CARE is; not CROP. 

The Cuamman. CARE is? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. CARE represents 6 percent of the volun- 
tary agencies —— 

Dr. Witson. Eight percent. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Eight percent. 

The Cuarrman. I know that formerly CARE was eager to increase 
the distribution and to participate in greater degree. They offered to 
pay the cost of distributing large quantities of the surplus commodi- 
ties and they were not even permitted to increase the distribution, and 
we had such projects as Operation Reindeer and Operation Point Seven 
and Santa Claus, and everything else. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Without meaning to be critical of CARE, 
they do not have the same counterpart facilities that the other volun- 
tary agencies have. 

The CuatrMan. I know. I am sure that is true. I do not see 
any reason why the Government should insist upon being Santa Claus, 
Point Seven and Reindeer, and all of those things, direct gifts from 
the man administering the program over here, which made it appear 
a direct gift from him to someone at Christmas, in some foreign 
country. 

Mr. Stassen is the man to whom I have reference. He is the man 
who started those programs. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I would like to ask you a question, Monsignor Swan- 
strom, in connection with one of the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
There has been an awful lot of talk about giving aid to Poland, for 
example. We are now considering changes to Public Law 180), and 
this has occupied the attention of our committee. Under what basis, 
if any, would you, your agency, Catholic Relief Services, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, go into Poland ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We would be glad to, provided the Govern- 

ment first of all would allow the goods to come in duty-free, secondly, 
if they would allow them to be distributed through voluntary free 
agencies in Poland, not through governmental agencies. Some years 
ago we withdrew our programs in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
other Iron Curtain countries, because the Government insisted on 
distributing the relief supplies themselves. We are now asking the 
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Polish Government to allow the Polish caritas to be reestablished as 
free voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Anruso. Polish what ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. The Polish caritas, the Polish Catholic 
charities. If they do, at that point we will seek the approval of the 
United States Government for our program. 

I was in Poland during the old days of UNRRA and most of the 
UNRRA food and clothing you could only get if you were favorable 
to the Government because it was distributed by governmental 
agencies. 

Mr, Anruso. I believe, Monsignor Swanstrom, you were in that 
program in UNRRA w ith former Senator Lehman, who was the head 
of it. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I was, and some of the others were. 

Mr. Anruso. One of the conditions you would attach, is that the 
food surpluses go into Poland duty free. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Duty free. 

Mr. Anruso. In that respect permission would have to come from 
the present government of Gomulko. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is correct. 

Mr, AN nruso. Who says he is friendly. He would have to grant 
that permission first, is that correct ¢ 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is correct. 

Mr. Anruso. Of course you would want the voluntary agencies to 
work with the other Polish counterpart which is the church organiza- 
tion, isn’t that correct 4 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes. 

And thirdly, under American supervision, that we be allowed to 
send a few Americans in to supervise the programs so there will not 
be any abuses, and we would not be strengthening the hand of the 
Communist Party locally by allowing distribution through any govern- 
ment-controlled agency. 

Mr. Anruso. In order to conclude my phase of the questioning, I 
think it is true of all of your agencies that you do follow the foreign 
policy of the United States as it has been expressed for the countries 
involved and that you assist friendly organizations and friendly 
groups who are also dedicated to that common purpose, is that correct ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is correct. 

Mrs. BucuMan. That is correct. 

Dr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, may I come back and make another 
comment on this question ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

Dr. Witson. To say that the agencies represented around this table 
this morning are engaged in activities, many activities, in addition to 
their commodities distribution. Some of these agencies, my own, in 
particular, have activities which were begun in some cases 150 years 
ago in areas overseas. The commodity distribution program is only 
a very small fraction of the total witness of the church around the 
world. These missionary activities on the part of American churches 
over the years have engaged in health and education and rehabilitation 
work for a long, long time. 

I wondered, in connection with your line of questioning on commu- 
nism, to say that this is not only not the last but only the latest mani- 
festation of America’s interest of people as people. 
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Mr. Anruso. You are interested in a people-to-people program ? 

Dr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. As your program ¢ 

Dr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I would like to ask Mrs. Buchman one question. I do 
not know if I am correct in this. Some reporter called me and said 
that there were surpluses going through for Gaza for the Gaza strip 
where our labels were taken off. Do you know anything about that ? 

Mrs. BucuMan. We have not shipped any surpluses there. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you know of any agency that has shipped surplus 
commodities to the Gaza strip ? 

Mrs. Bucuman. Possibly CARE. 

Mr. Anruso. I heard it was CARE, but you do not know ? 

Mrs. Bucuman. I do not know. 

Mr. Anruso. Does anybody know about that ? 

The Cuamman. You mean that none of these surplus commodities 
are reaching the Arab refugees who are on the Gaza strip or Jericho? 

Mrs. BucuMan. Not through our agency. 

The CnHarrman. Are any surplus commodities reaching them 
through any agency ! ¢ 

Monsignor Swansrrom. Our agency is distributing amongst the 
Arab refugees both food and clothing, ‘American surplus and our own 
clothing and medicine, and in the report I filed with the committee 
there is an account of how much has gone to the Arab refugees in the 
Middle East. 

The Cuarrman. I have one other question. 

Mr. Anruso. Surely. 

The Crarrman. Is there any rivalry between these voluntary agen- 
cies? I think you said you distributed through your agency, the 
Catholic Relief Agency, without regard to color and ¢ reed, religious 
beliefs, and so forth. You do not distribute str ictly to ¢ Catholics; is 
that right ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. In Italy, for instance, the Catholics would partici- 
pate in the program and the Protestants. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. The same way for Spain? 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. Yes. On the other hand, in Africa and the 
Far East, and Asia, our distribution is largely to non-Catholics, both 
of our agencies. I mean to non-Christians. We have committees 
in each one of these countries who are continually working on coor- 
dination and cooperation so there will not be duplication, and that 
there will be the finest sort of working relationship between us. 

Mr. Anrvso. Is CARE not also working ? 

Dr. Witson. May I comment on this matter of competition ? 

I think you, sir, asked the question whether the agencies were com- 
peting. In many cases all of us are working in the same country. We 
do not compete. The efforts are coordinated. Take the program in 
Gaza. The refugees under the care of the United Nations in Gaza re- 
ceive food supplies, surplus commodities from CARE. There was 
another program, if I am not mistaken which distributed surplus 
commodities to refugees not under the care of the United Nations. 
The Catholics and Protestants were together distributing clothing 
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among the refugees. What I am trying to say, there is not only no 
competition but the agencies are actually coordinating their work 
with one another, so that no one lacks—the whole need is covered. 

The CuatrmMan. How about the Arab refugees in other countries, 
other than the Gaza strip and Jericho? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We have a broad program for them in 
Jordan. 

The CuatrrmMan. Damascus? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes; Syria, every place they are; yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you think that in some cases the question of freight 
interferes with your program in certain countries, ocean freight I am 
talking about ? 

Dr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, it comes down to this: If the freight 
is fully reimbursed by the U nited States Government, no, but in those 
countries where we have the so-called 5-50 arrangement or another 
arrangement where the agencies must advance money on the under- 
standing part or all of it will be returned, the agencies advance that 
money and then wait until it is returned. 

Speaking for my own, for example, at this moment, there are 228,000 
outstanding which we fully and confidently expect will be returned 
to us from Greece. We are not sure when that is coming and while 
that money is owing us it cannot be used in other ways, so that this 
is a very real limitation on our program. 

Mr. Anruso. Let meask you a question in that connection. Recently 
there were some elections in Greece, were there not? Some elections 
that went against the Democratic policies ¢ 

Dr. Witson. I think this was about a year or two ago. 

Mr. Anruso. At that time, they did owe money for freight / 

Dr. Wirson. Yes; they did, but we have never been affected. 

Mr. Anruso. Assuming we do not get that money for the freight, 
do you think we ought to diminish our aid to Greece? 

Dr. Wirson. No, sir. I think, and I think testimony has been made 
on this point this morning, that the more constant we can be the 
steadier these programs are, the less apt they are to have an adverse 
effect on the United States. If for any reason commodity is cut off 
the availability list or for political or ‘other reasons the program is 
ain this has the effect of saying to the people who receive it, 
“Well, Uncle Sam is not so generous this mor ning.” And the Com- 
munists and others make capital of this. 

The Cuairman. Do you contemplate we shall carry these pro- 
grams on ad infinitum ¢ 

Dr. Wirson. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Someday we must close the program. 

Dr. Witson. Quite. 

What I am saying is that while the program is going, when yeu 
build up distributing systems, when you have a list of indigent people 
who are for a month or 2 or 3 or 10 accustomed to getting some flour 
and other goods at a certain time, if you cut that quickly, without 
proper preparation and explanation, I think it has—— 

The CHarrMan. I agree; you have to have the proper explanation. 
There is one other question I should like to ask: Are surplus sup- 
plies reaching the refugees in Austria and other places 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, they are. 

92495—57—pt. 2—-6 
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Dr. Wuson. Not in Hungary though. 

The CHarrmMan. I know. I said in Austria, France, and other 
places. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. I would like to make this point: It is our 
hope that other American foreign aid programs will so help to build 
up the economies of these countries that we will need to supply food, 
people will be able to supply it for themselves and earn their own 
living. That is happening in certain places. 

Mr. Anruso. In connection with that, Monsignor, you have no ob- 
jections to the work which other agencies are doing in that common 
purpose ? 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. Oh, no. Italy is the best example where it 
is gradually being built up. 

Mr. Anruso. Exactly. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. And some of the poverty 10 years ago peo- 
ple said you could never wipe out is gradually disappearing. 

The Cuamman. Nothing at all is being done in Gaza and Jordan. 
Those people have now been on the sand dunes all these years. Are 
they engaged in any profitable employment ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is one of the saddest cases in the 
world, where nearly a million people are sitting out in desert camps 
being fed and clothed and with no way of ever becoming into the 
economy of any country. 

The CrarrMan. I agree with you. It is one of the saddest things 
the world ever witnessed. My recollection is that nothing whatever 
is being done to make those people self-supporting. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Very little. Some cooperatives are being 
set up and a little industry and so forth, and there are schools for edu- 

sation of children and some effort is being made in that way, but no 
real effort to integrate. 

The CuarrmMan. Do they have any processing machinery there? 
It seems they could process some of their fiber for their own clothes. 
They should certainly be encouraged to go into some agriculture if 
they had water facilities or irrigation. 

Dr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, T should say—- 

Mr. Anrvuso. Mr. Patterson has been trying to get a word in here. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr, Chairman, I just want to mention two points if 
I may. One was you were inquiring about Pakistan, and I have in 
front of me a table from the Department of Agriculture showing that 
between 1950 and 1956 under the foreign donation program a total of 
49 million pounds of surplus food were distributed in Pakistan. And 
the second point was I would like to allude again to a statement I 
made in my written statement and to which I believe Monsignor Swan- 
strom and Dr. Wilson have already alluded, in connection with your 
question about whether the supplies distributed through the agencies 
might be used to further the purposes of any party such as the Com- 
munist Party, and I think that most agencies feel that their supplies 
should not be used to further the purposes of the Communists or any 
other party overseas and that by using religious or voluntary in- 
digenous agencies as distributing agencies that it is possible to keep 
this distribution away from politics ‘and thereby to, in effect, help win 
more friends for the American people than if it were tied up with any 
political party. 
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Mr. Anruso. I just want to say this, that our committee is very 
much interested in the work which your agencies have done and cer- 
tainly our chairman, Mr. Cooley, has indicated a great interest as 
shown by his presence here today, and it was through his efforts 
i our report on Public Law 480, page 12, that we had included the 
sponsorship of 4-H Clubs throughout the world, which exemplify 
American life. 

Do any of you have objections to organizations of that kind? 

Did you want to say something ? 

Dr. Wuson. I would like to add, if I may, while Mr. Cooley is still 
in the room 

Mr. Anruso. Yes, sir. 

Do you mind waiting 1 minute? 

Dr. Wutson. In answer to the Middle East question which he di- 
rected, our agencies together—and there are many more than are rep- 
resented here, Lutherans, Mennonites, and so on, last year carried on a 
program which involved $8.5 million in goods and services among the 
Palestinian refugees, the group to which reference was made, and 
there are more moneys put forward by the American Protestant 
churches, some $212,000 over the last years, a great many small loans 
to the refugees, I should say, in the hundreds, for starting small shops, 
and soon. And we have had a wonderful experience in putting these 
self-help loans to work with the faithfulness and steadfastness of the 
people themselves. They return the money quickly, and we have 
found that this is one of the best ways we can minister to them. 

But there are a great many activities going on within a situation 
which limits us severely, and I am sure you understand what the limi- 
tations are, but goods go to the refugees so they can make their own 
clothes and so on. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Anybody else? 

Mrs. Knutson. I would like to ask one question of whoever traveled 
over there the most. 

In your opinion, what is the best bulwark we have as far as programs 
are concerned that will offset communism and the spread of that? 

Dr. Witson. Are you asking in which country, Mrs. Knutson? 

Mrs. Knutson. Not in which country—generally speaking, I want 
to know, in your opinion, what has been the best bulwark against 
communism of any of these programs ? 

Dr. Witson. In my opinion, it would be this: the best reply that 
we make to communism or discontent in any formal sense that gets 
expression in a political party is the presence on the scene of American 
people who represent the best desires of the American people for the 
citizens of that country. It may be a doctor, it may be a minister, it 
may be a teacher, but people are our real commodity here, and the 
goods that we have been talking about this morning is simply an in- 
strument which these people use when they go to people in other 
countries and minister to them in their need. I think this is the 
answer I would be inclined to make. 

Mr. Warts. Let me ask a question there : 

You speak of “people” and I am sure that that is right. Would 
those people be as effective if you did not have the supplies of food 
and clothing to give away ? 

Dr. Wison. Sir, they have been effective for a great many years 
before there was this distribution. Medical doctors and missionaries 
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have served in these areas for years and years and years, and the 
churches have been sending food and medicine and schoolbooks and 
clothing for a long, long time. I quite agree this is a wonderful facil- 
ity. There is absolutely no question about it, and it has contributed 
I think immeasurably in Italy, in Spain, in many countries in Europe 
and in Asia, to the reputation, if you please, of the United States, to 
the affection in which its people are held. This program has made a 
very real and immeasurable contribution. We can make testimony on 
that at a great many points. 

Mr. Warts. What I was trying to get at was this: Either way you 
go, it costs money. Would we be better off to devote our money and 
energy to sending more people over there or better to develop a pro- 
gram of this kind, if people are the answer ? 

Dr. Wirson. I would say our hope would be that we could do both. 

Mr Warts. It is your opinion that the people we have over there 
become more effective because they are in a position to demonstrate 
the generosity, or whatever you want to call it, of the people of the 
United States, by we medical supplies and food. 

Dr. Witson. That is my opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrts. I will yield. 

Mr. McIntire. Dr. Wilson, I wanted to get a few figures in the 
record, 

Dr. Wirson. Pardon me? 

Mr. McIntire. I say I wanted to get a few figures in the record in 
addition to what were given in the testimony, just so the record may be 
a little more complete on this particular point. 

In your testimony you made reference to the fact that you were 
reaching outside of Europe between 25 million and 30 million people 
and within Europe, 7 million or 8 million, putting those together you 
have 30 million to 40 million people. Are those people that you are 
reaching those that are being reached only within the Protestant 
agencies ? 

Dr. Witson. Yes, I was speaking only there for the Church World 
Service. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I ask then, Monsignor, what is the total 
number reached through the agencies of your faith. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I gave an exact figure to the committee, and 
Iam alittle bit afraid 

Mr. McIntire. The figure which I made a note of here was a value 
figure and not a population figure. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. I was wondering—I want the record to show. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. In my letter to Congressman Anfuso, I 
actually had given him the number of people, country by country. 

Mr. McIntire. Allright. That is for the record. 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. I forget the total. 

Mr. Anruso. That is part of the record. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I ask Mr. Patterson, in your Friends’ group, 
how many are being reached—an approximate figure. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is also in the reply to Congressman Anfuso’s 
questionnaire. I do not have the figure offhand. It is in the reply, in 
the written reply. 

Mr. McIntire. And there is in this total, when we run down this 
total of people reached, no duplication of the same people ? 
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Dr. Witson. I would not swear to that. 

Mr. McIntire. But your coordination has an objective there would 
not be any overlap ¢ 

Dr. Wirson. That is true. 

Mr. McIntire. I certainly want to join in the words of commenda- 
tion for your program, similar to what has been outlined here. 

I would like to ask one question, which you, collectively or individu- 
ally, may wish tocomment on. If you do, fine ; if you do not, that is all 
right, too, but I guess I will start out thinking in terms of our religious 
activity in the field of extending our inter ests in other r people in foreign 
lands, as being one which has, as one of its most substantial tenets, that 
of a free movement of interests as between peoples themselves, sepa- 
rate and apart from governments. 

Now, to what extent are you folks in these agencies representing 
religious states, basically concerned about the involvement of govern- 
ments in your activities, when you are depending upon a government— 
through programs which are considered to be in the public interest 
of the United States—as the medium by which supplies are brought 
into existence and into position and that in order to have access to 
goods, the necessity of having your wants framed into legislation, 
then taking those ¢ ommodities abro: ad, and of necessity, of course, hav- 
ing to have the approval of the governments in the countries in which 
you have served / 

Now such workings have a diminishing effect on the outright sym- 
pathetic voluntary contributions of people within the States and the 
extension of human interest in other countries—now I am not finding 
fault with the situation, as of now—but it has impressed me that there 
may be a pretty serious problem generating out of this, and I say that 
just as objectively as I know how: What is your thought along that 
point ¢ 

Dr. Wilson or any of your group? 

Dr. Wirson. This is one of the most difficult questions that the 
Protestant churches are facing at the moment in respect to this pro- 
gram. We ask it again and again and again and we are unprepared 
to comment on it for that reason. 

May I make 1 or 2 observations? 

From the point of view of the whole economy of the church’s activi- 
ties overseas and elsewhere, this is the one program, I suppose—other 
than the refugee relief program in the course of which we are most 
deeply involved with the Government—but it has been true that our 
interpretation of this program to and through the churches, has been 
very much as follow: 

These foods are not the property of the Government, they are the 
property of the American people. The Government has made them 
available at the behest of the American people and with their full 
consent, and it is our feeling that this program rests on a very wide 
consensus. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question along that point? 

Dr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. How do you differentiate if you make that premises, 
between rifles and food. They are both the property of the American 
people. 
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Dr. Witson. Yes, but the American people, sitting in the pews of 
their churches, are not giving nickels and dimes and quarters, and so 
on, to send rifles overseas. They pay this through their taxes, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. It is just to the same extent as they are in the giving 
of the food out of the Commodity Credit Corporation inventory. How 
do you draw a distinction ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I would like to comment. 

I have not foreseen any difficulty arising, because, as we tried to 
stress in our testimony, of the partnership that has been developed 
between Government and the private agencies. We listen to them, we 
get their regulations, and so forth, and we try to conform with them; 
they listen to us and we conform with it. 

You brought up the question before of American foreign policy. 
As long as in any country that is in harmony with the ideals with 
which we all grew up, democratic ideals, with certain Christian moral 
principles in those ideals, we do not have any difficulty as long as 
America continues to be the ideal democratic country that it is, and 
we go forth and help to develop and spread its philosophy in other 
countries through these programs. 

Mr. McIntire. I can appreciate that, Father. The thing that both- 
ers me a little is because, as a member of this committee, I am involved 
with a responsibility to the extent of one vote on how far you go 
down this road, and I just thought this might be an opportunity to 
explore it a little bit, and I think it is. 

ut the point I am getting at is that I am concerned.’ I am a 
Protestant. I give for missions and I think it is a wonderful cause. 
If I did not, I would not give to it. If I were of some other faith I 
think I would be supporting the activity of that faith. But I am 
a little bit concerned in the area of legislative responsibility, and I 
think I am rational enough to say that if I were sitting where you 
folks are sitting, with the interest in the programs that you have, I too, 
would be searching for ways to create a more effective program and do 
a more effective job; and, as I see in America, some commodities which 
I know can be made useful to other people, I am very much interested 
in seeing if there is not a way to use them. 

However, there is another step which has been suggested, and I make 
the point because I think we want to be perfectly objective on this 
whole thing. There is another step which has been suggested. 

Now, it is perhaps step No. 2 in the same direction to which I 
am trying to direct an objective thought. 

Dr. Witson. Counterpart? 

Mr. McIntire. And that step is the use of counterpart funds. 

Now, what is the third step / 

The first step is we have voluntary agencies, and God bless them; 
they are doing a fine job. I want to emphasize that. But we are also 
blending several areas of interest here. 

The one comes out of the hearts of people, within the framework 
of their own religious faiths, and out of that depth of feeling comes 
a resorting to their material resources, to the extent which they think 
they can contribute. 

Now, that is fine. We have been doing that for just lots and lots of 
years, and we have some wonderful records of folks who have done a 
lifetime of service in that direction. 
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Now, we have already named the first step of bringing this type of 
approac h to needs of people into the area of Government activity and 
policy. 

Now, we are asked to make another step; in fact, it is a combination 
of steps. It is even suggested that we ought to go farther, and that in 
the interests of the American people, if a foreign government is not 
interested enough in its own people—or does not have the capabili- 
ties on the basis of our interpretation of capability—to pay for the 
freight, then we ought to pay for the freight. 

Now that is just another part of the thing, and the other thing is 
that there is a cumulation of counterpart funds, that we ought to take 
those and frame them within the program of religious organizations 
and assist them in implementing an economic development which is 
noble in its objective. 

But, I am a little bit—not disturbed—but confused in trying to think 
objectively just where we are going. And I think you folks are the 
ones to whom to direct that question. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. But it might be enlightened self-interest on 
the part of the United States to do it that way, because we are suggest- 
ing a plan to help improve the economy of the countr y itself and the 
status of the people so that eventually there will not be the same need 
for direct American foreign aid that: there has been in the past. And 
we think, through the voluntary agencies you get this people-to-people . 
arrangement, and we get very close to the little guy on the streets. 

A big dam up in some mountain made with American money does 
not mean too much to little Joe down here who is struggling for his 
next dish of pasta or a job, and the voluntary agency people come in, 
with American governmental help, if you want to put it that way, and 
help him ac chieve it. Ev entually the dam plus helping to put him on his 
feet, will achieve America’s final objective to these countries. 

Mr. McIntire. I can buy all of that. 

Dr. Witson. I think your point—— 

Mr. McIntire. It is the implementation of it that bothers me. It is 
not the objective, which you have spoken of, Father—I can buy that— 
but I would want to say very frankly that I would be concerned if 20 
years from now I found that I had a part in transferring these mar- 
velous voluntary agencies over so deeply within the framework of 
Government policy, not only of the United States, but of nations 
abroad, that they would be just another agency that could not move 
without the full approval of the Governments involved. I would be 
very completely disturbed. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I share it with you. Weall do. 

Mr. Patrrerson. May I say something to that, Congressman ? 

Dr. Witson. [agree with you. 

Mr. Patrerson. You were asking earlier about the number of people 
served by all of the agencies. T here is a report of the National Plan- 
ning Association made this year which gives an estimate of a total of 
40 million needy people overseas ser ved currently—being served by 
all the voluntary agencies under this program, a total of 40 million 
people. 

Your question that you just raised now I think is certainly a very 
good and searching one. I think most of the agencies have it very 
much in mind and are concerned that this program not become too big a 
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one in relation to other aspects of their work, which will continue longer 
than this program itself, and are also taking steps, as Monsignor Swan- 
strom indicated, working locally with people in other countries, so that, 
when this program is terminated, there will hopefully be some takeover 
on the foreign side—some continuation. 

And, as I understand it, any proposals for use of counterpart funds 
relate only to counterpart funds applied under the surplus disposal 
program. 

Mr. McIntire. Why? 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that not the thought of the 

Mrs. Bucuanan. That was the proposal. 

Dr. Wizson. That was the proposal. 

Mr. MoIntire. Why? 

Mr. Patterson. I think, as being the only part engendered from 
this program over which the voluntary agencies might have any, in 
effect, claim. 

Mr. McIntire, Is it only because this is an area which you are im- 
mediately in contact with, and then, by virtue of that contact, some 
priority of interest in the funds generated by it? Or what is particu- 
larly so exclusive about these funds? If a voluntary agency can use 
a broad, constructive, people-to-people approach on the use of coun- 
terpart funds, why limit it to just those generated under this program ? 
Where are your boundaries in this thing? 

I am not being critical, but now is the time for us to be informed, 
as to how you folks are thinking. 

Dr. Wimson. Mr. Congressman 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to make another observation or inquiry, 
as kindly as I know how: 

Reference is made to termination of this program. What dates 
do you have in mind? When are you going to acquaint these people 
with the fact that these aids are not going to be inevitably and per- 
petually available? Have you started educating these people on that 
already? If not, when are you starting? 

Dr. Witson. May I make a further comment, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Dr. Wuson. The people seated at this table and representatives of 
cther agencies who would have liked to have been here are very deeply 
enmeshed in what I would say is almost an unlimited need. We are 
speaking mostly out of the need. You quite properly raised the right 
warning flags when: it comes to implementing whatever we do to meet 
that need, and you raise it at a right point in connection with this pro- 
posal of counterpart funds. 

But I would like to go back to this church-state difficulty ? 

There are warning flags all over the place on this, and I would like 
to say another word about our interpretation of this program in the 
churches. 

We said it is a church program, not a Government program. There 
may be dispute on this point. 

ne of the ways this is, I think, decisively shown is the fact there are 
certain countries where there are programs going forward, with no 
provisions made for freight reimbursement. The churches themselves 
are paying the freight, for example, for all of the goods to Japan. 
Because, we said, “This is not a Government program, we meet need 
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where it is, and if it costs us money, we meet need, and we do not just 
ship to those places where we can get it for free.” 

ow, this is not a decisive or overwhelming argument at all, but it 
is one of the things that has been said and is being said when this em- 
barrassing question is raised. Now, I think we have another thing 
tosay: You, sir, are a Protestant, and your preacher, again and again 
in the last years has said America ‘has come into a pl: we of tremendous 
responsibility in the world, she is the leading nation in the world, and, 
by the grace of God, has great riches, great treasures, she has been 
endowed precisely in order to exere ise leadership. 

And we have preached to the Government, if you please, to act 
responsibly in its foreign aid policy. 

All right. If the Government is going to be morally responsible, 
have the Churches not a necessar y and moral responsibility to help her 
be that? And I take it some of these programs are, in effect, the 
churches cooperating together with the Government to do the thing 
that the churches are saying the Government must do. It would be, 
I think, aimless for the churches to preach moral responsibility and 
then, when it had a chance effectively to implement that, to say ow e 
do not want to be involved with Government. This is the other side.” 

Mr. McIntire. I am searching for the other side. 

I would say there is an area here of certainty as to relationships, 
which you should not overlook at any time, as you search for an access 
to what is readily available; and we must not have that rising too 
much in front of us to prompt the forgetting of some very basic prin- 
ciples. That, I think, underlies this whole matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. I just have one more question, and we have other wit- 
nesses to call. 

You spoke about direction from a single authority. Has your agen- 
cy given thought as to where that single authority ought to come 
from? What agency of Government? I assume that you had in mind 
the ICA or the Departme nt of Agriculture; is that correct / 

Dr. Witson. Yes,sir. I donot think we are settled on that. 

Mr. Anruso. You are settled on it ? 

Dr. Wirson. We are not. 

Mr. Anruso. You are not ? 

Dr. Witson. You are not as to where it should be, but there should 
be a single authority. 

Mr. Anruso. There should be a single authority—you are in accord 
with that, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Bucuman. That is correct. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Anruso. Just 1 minute, please. 

Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. To what extent do you have any difficulty with the for- 
eign countries, the governments of the fuveiaes countries in which 
you go? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Sometimes in a matter of clearance with an 
embassy, : and so forth, we might have difficulty, technical matters. We 
have had no serious conflicts, I think I can say, any place. Sometimes 
a matter of clearance of programs, and so forth, we run up against 
individual difficulties. 
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Sometimes it might take an embassy a long time to get back their 
report on a suggestion that we make to ICA. 

Mr. Warrs. You outline your program, I assume, to the govern- 
ment of the foreign country / 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. Wedo. Weclear them all. 

Mr. Warts. Have you noticed any evidence of an attempt on the 
part of any Government to influence your actions? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. None. None whatsoever, no. 

Mr. Warrs. Or to interfere with the operation of the program once 
it is started ¢ 

Monsignor Swansrrom. I know of none. I do not know of any. 

Mrs. BucuMan. In those countries where that has arisen, the volun- 
tary agency has withdrawn. 

Mr. Warts. Madam? 

Mrs. Bucuman. In those countries where that question has arisen at 
any time in the past the voluntary agencies have withdrawn, as for in- 
stance, in the Iron Curtain countries. We have withdrawn our 
projects. 

Now, the NCWA, Church World Service are negotiating again with 
the governments in hopes to being able to work out an acceptable for- 
mula, an acceptable arrangement ‘to conduct the programs, 

If it is not acceptable, to them, they will not go in. 

Am I right, Monsignor ¢ 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. I would assume that you would meet with a better re- 
sponse by being a voluntary agency than you would as an arm of the 
United States Government. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Bucuman. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. In talking about the use of the counterpart funds, did 
you have in mind something similar to what the point 4 program has 
been ? 

Dr. Witson. Because this is a relatively new proposal there are no 
projects listed, no specific projects in specific countries proposed, but 
it has to do in using these moneys in order to help people learn to help 
themselves. Presumably they could be used to purchase farm ma- 
chinery for a farm cooperative, or a loom, or sewing machine or knit- 
ting machines, and this kind of thing. 

Mr. Warts. Was that not the purpose of the point 4? Are you 
acquainted with the point 4 program ¢ 

Dr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Did it not purchase large quantities of farm machinery ? 

Dr. Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. And other implements and things for people to work 
with. 

Dr. Witson. My impression, sir, is that the point 4 projects were, 
by and large, much more ambitious than anything we have conceived 
of under this. 

Mrs. Bucuman. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. The reason I ask you that question, reference was made 
to the effect it would have on people to do something like that, rather 
than build a large dam—and I agree with you. 

I was in Rome this last fall and talked to a number of people, and 
they said: “Well, most of the United States help has gone to large 
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factories and building big state buildings. It should be used to help 
some of the smaller people, i in housing and providing a better source 
of food, a better way to make a living.” 

Of course, I told them as to the ‘factory built, that ordinarily that 
provided work for the people. 

But the point 4 program, if I know anything about it and I admit 
I do not know too much—has been dealing with small people, rather 
than building dams and things of that kind. We cannot be perfect. 
We have been drilling wells in India and there are tractors all over 
the world, and maybe we help people start little factories. 

What you have in mind was more near the point 4 programs? 

Mrs. BucuMan. That is right. 

Monsignor Swansicnor. Exactly. 

Mr. Warts. Then direct grants made to governments, where money 
spent by the government for some big public improvement. 
Monsignor Swanstrrom. Exactly. 

Mr. Waris. I also share a little bit of Mr. McIntire’s—I will not 
say concern, but worry, where you might wind up. 

Of course, I think your answer was very good when you said you 
did not think the re ligious organizations ought to bypass an oppor- 
tunity to do good even though they were tied in with government. 

You found not much interference on the part of the foreign gov- 
ernments to influence what you are doing, to benefit the government 
that is in power in that country ‘ 

Monsignor Swanstrom. None whatever. 

Mr. Anruso. I want to thank you, Mrs. Buchman, Monsignor 
Swanstrom, Dr. Wilson, and Mr. Patterson. 

Dr. Witson. We appreciate the opportunity, sir, to bear this wit- 
ness. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anruso. You have been extremely cooperative, and thank you. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Bucuman. Thank you. 

Monsignor a AnstromM. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I should like to call two witnesses further this morn- 
ing, Dr. William Jansen, who will be represented by Col. Harvey K. 
Allen, on the national school lunch program which affects local schools 
as well as public schools, and also Mr. Cornelius Tuszynski on the 
Polish question. 

Colonel Allen is attached to our school system in the city of New 
York and he has a statement here from Dr. William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City Board of Education, which is very 
appropriate at this time, and we will enjoy hearing from you. 


Colonel Allen. 


i 
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STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM JANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION, PRESENTED 
BY HARVEY K. ALLEN, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL LUNCHES, NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. Artten. Dr. Jansen asked me to express his very deep regret 
that he is unable himself to be here this morning, but he has asked 
me to present this statement for him and to answer any questions that 
the committee may have regarding it. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as this committee en- 
ters the second phase of its undertaking, namely— 
to study and investigate the part which our food and fiber programs have played 
in winning friends for the United States and preventing the spread of com- 
munism at home and abroad— 

I would like to emphasize the important contributions which the na- 
tional school lunch program has made, and continues to make in 
strengthening our democracy. 

In 1946, the 79th Congress enacted Public Law 396, known as the 
National School Lunch Act. In section 2 of the act, its purposes are 
described in the following terms: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of national 
security to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children and to 
encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and 
other food, by assisting the States, through grants-in-aid and other means, in 
providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school lunch programs. 

The wisdom of this policy is self-evident. The de fense of the Na- 
tion and the preservation of the economic and political principles upon 
which it is founded depend upon an informed and vigorous citizenry ; 
therefore, the education and the health of the Nation's children must 
always be a matter of immediate public concern to the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as to the several States. 

It is axiomatic that proper nutrition is essential for the health and 
well-being of a child and for his growth and development as a citizen. 
Studies have demonstrated that a child’s educational progress is af- 
fected by his general health, and that without adequate nutrition chil- 
dren cannot take full advantage of an educational program. It is a 
truism that healthy children learn better. 

When the National School Lunch Act. was introduced a decade ago, 
three conditions that prevent adequate nutrition were cited to demon- 
strate the need for a sound school lunch program. The first was wide- 
spread ignorance of the elements of proper nutrition. Not only were 
children uninformed as to what they should eat, but their parents could 
give them little guidance. The second impediment to good nutrition 
was the difficulty encountered by the child in obtaining a proper lunch 
in school due to the lack of adequate facilities. Distances from home 
to school were increasing. The increase in the number of work- 
ing mothers and the consolidation of schools made even the 
best intentioned efforts of parents insufficient. The third con- 
dition was that large segments of our population had insufficient means 
to provide proper diets for their growing children. This, unfor- 
tunately, is true even in times of general prosperity such as we are 
now experiencing. A large part of the population does not benefit 
from rising national income, being for various reasons held to a fixed 
income. 

Today in more than 50,000 schools throughout the Nation, the school 
lunch program has democratically resolved all these difficulties. The 
children eat a common, well-chosen meal together and learn at the 
same time what they should eat. Those who cannot pay for the lunch 
need not pay, and there is no discrimination attached to such nonpay- 
ment. There is increasing evidence that the introduction of the schoo! 
lunch program has resulted in marked and beneficial change in dietary 
habits, not only of children, but also of their parents. Thus, the school 
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lunch program has come in the space of 10 years to play a significant 
part in fostering the physical, mental, and social development of the 
Nation’s children and in improving the level of national health. 

But this is only one of the important contributions the school lunch 
program has made to the defense of the Nation and its economic and 
political concepts. ‘The waste and economic loss that follow from the 
failure to utilize fully the extraordinary agricultural productivity of 
the United States is not a problem separable from that of assuring 
adequate nutrition for the people and especially for the children of 
the Nation. During the past 10 years, the school lunch program has 
become an integral part of the agricultural economy of the United 
States. The amount and dollar value of food consumed in programs 
operated under the National School Lunch Act is in itself not in- 
considerable. It is estimated that more than half a billion dollars 
a year is expended for the food used in school lunches. In addition, 
there is the indirect result of increasing the use of foods through edu- 
cation. Thus, an established and regular market for the agric cultural 
production of the country is provided which would, in great measure, 
not otherwise exist. 

At the same time, an organized outlet has been developed for the oc- 
‘asional surplus in production that exists in almost every agricultural 
commodity field. In some periods an excess in production of a small 
percentage in relation to the total production can prevent a farmer 
from obtaining a fair market price for his entire production. The 
school lunch program provides the most direct and best accepted outlet 
for foods purchased under Government price support and surplus re- 
moval programs, and thereby aids in promoting the orderly marketing 
of agricultural commodities. 

I am convinced by my knowledge of our own school lunch program 
and by the information I have received from other communities that 
the value of the national school lunch program to the health and well- 
being of our children and to the agricultural economy of the Nation 

-annot be overemphasized. The need for its expansion to serve in- 
creasing numbers of children is, in my opinion, clearly indicated. 

I appreciate the opportunity which you od given me to present this 
statement regarding the part that the national school lunch program 
plays in strengthening our democracy, and I urge the committee to ac- 
cord this import: int program the recognition it so well deserves. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much, ‘Colonel Allen. 

I might say that the city of New York and particularly Dr. Jansen 
and yourself, and other members of the board of education, have done 
a very excellent job in ferreting out Communists from our public 
school systems. 

Am I correct, also, in this statement that you operate your program 
in nonpublic schools also ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The benefits of the na- 
tional school lunch program are available in nonprofit, nonpublic 
schools, including parochial schools of every faith on exactly the same 
basis as for the children attending public schools. It happens that in 
New York City we do have a cooperative arrangement whereby the 
New York City Board of Education does provide the lunch to children 
in those nonpublic schools who wish to participate in our total 
program. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. 
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You have been extremely cooperative and you made a& very valu- 
able contribution. And I hope this afternoon we can pass that ap- 
propriation that will enable your work to continue. ‘Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Atten. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Tuszynski, would you come over here please / 

Mr. Cornelius H. Tuszy nski is president of the American Order of 
General Pulaski, and he has a very valuable contribution to make this 
morning, and we will be very happy to hear you, Mr. Tuszynski. 


STATEMENT OF CORNELIUS H. TUSZYNSKI, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ORDER OF GENERAL PULASKI 


Mr. Tuszynsxt. Thank you very much. I appreciate the privilege, 
Mr. Chairman and your committee, to allow me to come here and speak 
to you about this question of aid to the Polish people, in connection 
with the discussions that had been going on between the United States 
Government and some representatives of the Polish—shall I say— 
Polish Government now in Warsaw. 

Do you think I should read this telegram, Mr. Chairman, first, on 
which this is based or not ? 

Mr. Anruso. You may just comment on it. 

Mr. Tuszynskt. I would like to say this, then: You have the 
memorandum which I sent along, but I ‘would like to preface by say- 
ing that the contribution of Poles to the United States dates back to 
Jamestown. In other words, the first Polish people to come here 
came here with the British trading companies. As a matter of fact, 
that glasshouse which they built was built by Poles. So their con- 
tribution dates back from the days of Jamestown and so similarly—— 

Mr. Anruso. I think all of us appreciate the immeasurable contribu- 
tion made by the Polish people, the Polish immigrants. 

Mr. Tuszynskt. That is correct. 

Mr. AnFuso. To our institutions. 

Mr. Tuszynskt. That is correct. And so similarly, with the gentle- 
man whose name we used, Count Casimir Pulaski, who came here for 
one purpose, and that was to fight for the freedom of the colonies and 
lose his life in Savannah. He not only gave his own life but his 
fortune to accomplish that which he finally accomplished. 

Now on the question of aiding, we would like to differentiate between 
the government and the people. Our idea is to assist the people, to 
give them that courage that they need to offset this terrible oppression 
that they have, and no one knows really what it is except those who 
receive some information from relatives. After all, we have some, I 
believe, estimated 7 million Americans of Polish ancestry or Poles who 
came here and became American citizens, and they are in continuous 
communication, and they have been from their own private funds, 
sending packages, and so on and so forth. 

But this question goes beyond that, and the thing that I would like 
to emphasize is that if you agree and we of course pray and hope that 
you will agree to assist them with surplus agriculture, including, of 
course, the fiber, cotton, because Lodz is actually the Manc hester of 
continental Europe—Manchester first, and then came Lodz, at one 
time a very, very large textile industry was there—that whatever goes, 
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to our thought should be accompanied by Americans of Polish ancestry 
from this country. In other words, if we are sending to build houses, 
let’s send some of our boys who are carpenters and all along the line, 
first, to overcome that language barrier, second, to be able to further 
convey to that Pole or that Polish family or that community our way of 
life. He will no doubt—and I do not mean in a br: ageadoci io way— 
have a picture: “Here is my house and it is so big, and I have hot and 
cold water, and I have a bathtub and, oh, yes, I have a little land in 
the back, and I have a garage. I really ‘have eacar. That is how I 
go to work.” And the Pole himself, being loquacious and national- 
istic to the fullest degree, I think we might ‘elicit from that Pole much 
more than we have yet learned and, at the same time, give them that 
courage and strengthen them. 

After all, you do know and everybody knows that it is primarily 
a Roman G atholic country. It became that way somewhere in 990. 
It has carried the banner of Christianity always, and I think has an 
open heart and a great feeling for us over here. After all, they have 
followed the Western culture. 

So that whatever can be done—as I say that, one thing seems to 
permeate my mind, that it should be accompanied by Americans of 
Polish ancestry, if possible at all. It should certainly have some super- 
vision of that kind so that we will re: ally know that it will really go to 
the people, whatever it is, whether it is a piece of agriculture, an agri- 
cultural machine, or implement or food or seeds or cattle, whatever it 
might be. 

I think you also know that at one time, I think almost around that 
UNRRA time, as the monsignor mentioned—— 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. 'Tuszy nski, if I ms ay interrupt you——— 

Mr. Tuszynskt. Thank you. 

Mr. Anruso. That is a call of the House. 

Mr. Tuszynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. And all of us will have to get down. Before we do 
that we want to thank you for coming here at your own expense and 
making this very valuable contribution. 

Now, you heard Monsignor Swanstrom and he attached certain con- 
ditions. 

Do you agree with those conditions that he attached ? 

Mr. Tuszynsxk1. Yes, I do. I know the monsignor from years back. 

Mr. Anruso. You believe that we should aid the ] eople of Poland ? 

Mr. Tuszynsk1. Exactly. 

Mr. Anrvuso. But certainly not a Communist government. 

Mr. Tuszynskr. That is true. 

As a matter of fact by aiding the people we will draw them away 
from communism still more than they are now. 

Mr. McIntire. I have just one question. 

Could I draw rather hasty conclusions that you are not in accord 
with the basis of the present negotiations whic -h are going on as be- 
tween the Polish delegation and the United States Government? 

Mr. Tuszynskt. I am not sufficiently acquainted as to the details be- 
cause they have never been disclosed, except to say that the Government 
had agreed to give some $95 million, but what the details were we do 
not know. 

And here I only would like to bring out the question of aiding agri- 
culturally the people. As to the moneys that go over there, frankly 
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I am not completely in accord with that because you do not know. 
Money does not mean anything because it will go to the government. 
It wil] not go to the people. 

Mr. McInvire. The present negotiations are certainly on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis, are they not ? 

Mr. Tuszynsxi. As far as I know. I do not know whether that 
includes agriculture. I thought that was to be handled in another way. 
That is why we are appealing to have that handled in an entirely dif- 
ferent way, not government to government but people to people. 

Mr. McInvtre. But the delegation that is here is a delegation from 
the Government, is it not ? 

Mr. Tuszynskt. That is true. 

Mr. McIntire. And then to negotiate within the framework of this 
delegation is not your approach to being of national service to the 
Polish people? 

Mr. Tuszynsx1. Not completely. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you again. 

Mr. Tuszynsxr. Thank you. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Confer, is he here? Where is Mr. Confer? I 
thought he was here. 

Now, Mr. Tyson, would you step up and speak a minute? 

We are considering whether or not to hear you this afternoon at 
2:30 or putting it off for some other time. What is your thought ? 

Mr. Tyson. It would not make any difference. I can be here at 
2:30 this afternoon. 

Mr. Anruso. You can be here at 2:30? 

Sit down. 

Mr. Confer, come here. 

Mr. Conrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Eastern did me dirt. 

Mr. Anruso. We cannot hear you now. Do you have a written 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Conrer. Just a partial one. May I submit one at a later date? 

Mr. Anrvuso. Would you please? 

Mr. Conrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Bernard A. Confer, executive secretary Lutheran 
World Relief, you will submit your statement and it will be incor- 
porated in the minutes at this point. 

Mr. Conrer. Thank you. 

(The information follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD A. CONFER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, LUTHERAN WorRLD 
REwvIEF, INc., NEw YORK 


Lutheran World Relief serves as a channel for help from the Lutherans of 
America to people in need overseas. It receives, processes and administers gifts 
of food, clothing, medical supplies and other commodities for overseas relief, re 
habilitation, and self-help programs. It meets needs of refugees and others dis 
tressed by war, oppression, or other disasters. 

Since February of 1946, Lutheran World Relief has sent 254,524,987 pounds of 
supplies to the needy in 30 countries. The supplies were valued at $67,539,917. 
United States Government donated surplus commodities sent by Lutheran World 
Relief have been a very substantial and important element in our program. They 
have accounted for 44 percent ($29,859,184) of the total value of supplies sent 
by LWR. 

At the present time, we are sending Government-donated surplus commodities 
to Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, India, Jordan, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Germany. 
Other supplies, chiefly clothing and medicines and including foods contributed by 
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the Lutheran people of America, are currently being sent to Korea. Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, India, Jordan, Syria, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Germany. 

Lutheran World Relief is spending approximately $1,000 per day of its own 
funds in handling and distributing United States Government-donated surplus 
foods. Our operating funds are received from the Lutheran churches of America, 
whose membership is approximately 7 million people, through the National 
Lutheran Council, and the Board of World Relief of The Lutheran Chureh— 
Missouri Synod. 

In addition, these two church agencies make very substantial cash expenditures 
in support of other overseas programs of relief, resettlement, rehabilitation, re- 
construction and technical assistance. The National Lutheran Council alone 
spent more than a million dollars in these fields last year. 

Lutheran World Relief is committed to a policy of coordinating its work with 
that of other agencies. Here in the United States we work toward this end 
through the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, and 
through the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government. In countries of distribution our representatives are active in appro- 
priate councils and coordinating committees. 

I shall enunciate 4 basic principles and 2 basie policies of Lutheran World 
Relief. The principles are: 

1. Supplies are to enter the recipient country duty free. 

2. Distribution is to be made on the basis of need, without discrimination 
as to race, creed, or political affiliation. 

3. The ultimate recipients shall receive the gifts at no cost to them. 

4. No supplies sent by Lutheran World Relief may be bartered or sold. 

The two policies are: 

1. Supplies are to be sent only to areas where need for such provisions has 
been amply demonstrated. 

2. Wherever feasible, help shall be given in such a way that indigenous agencies 
will be strengthened. We want to help such agencies to grow strong so that 
through them neighbor may assist neighbor and the time may be hastened when 
need can be alleviated without assistance from other countries. 

Since you have graciously invited suggestions pointed toward more effective 
voluntary agency programs, I am pleased to transmit to you the following sug- 
gestions which are made with the approval of the board of directors of Lutheran 
World Relief : 


1. Ocean freight funds 


We are grateful for the funds made available by the United States Government 
to defray the costs of ocean freight for our programs in a number of nations. 
Appropriation of ample funds is imperative if these extensive programs are 
to continue. 

It would be similarly helpful if Government funds were available for other 
countries, too, where there is equal need. Syria is an example, where Lutheran 
World Relief has carried on a necessarily small program entirely out of its own 
resources, and Jordan, where freight is reimbursable on only certain shipments 
for which the Jordan Government is willing to apply a limited appropriation 
toward inland freight. 

Two conditions now attach to the availability of ocean freight funds: a duty 
free entry of shipments, and the carrying of inland freight expense by the govern- 
ment of the country of distribution. We concur heartily in requiring free entry. 
We agree, too, that the inland freight rule is a good one: but we would hope that 
some flexibility could be allowed in its observanee when the achievement of our 
common objectives calls for it. Complete rigidity, without exception, can render 
impossible the starting or extension of worthwhile programs in some areas of 
tension. 

2. Additional commoaditics 

At the present time, flour, cornmeal, dried milk, and cheese are available to us 
as surplus commodities. They are very valuable foods. However, our field rep- 
resentatives are constantly asking us to send fats so that there may be a better 
balance to the diet of the recipients. There is urgent need for fats and improved 
programs will be possible if this important nutriment can be made available. 

3. Additional countries 

Title III of Public Law 480, 883d Congress, has been interpreted as prohibiting 

the distribution of surplus commodity donations in Communist-dominated coun- 
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tries. We recommend that this restriction be modified or removed. The impact 
of the voluntary agencies is most beneficial when they are less hampered by po- 
litical considerations. 

Lutheran World Relief has a particular interest in the people of East Germany. 
If and when conditions permit, it is desirable that we be given freedom to make 
large scale shipments. 


4. Continuing authority 

For good planning and programs of maximum effectiveness, the voluntary 
agencies need to have advance knowledge of the extent of the resources which 
will be available to them. Title II of Public Law 480 has a cutoff date. It is 
recommended that this title be amended to provide authority of a continuing 
nature. 

5. Self-help projects 

On March 29, 1957, Mr. Russell Stevenson, in behalf of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, recommended to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that title I of Public Law 480 be amended so that section 
104 carry this additional provision : 

“(i) For the financing of reconstruction, rehabilitation, self-help and other 
technical assistance-type projects by American voluntary nonprofit agencies reg- 
istered with and recommended by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid.” 

Lutheran World Relief endorses this proposal of the American Council. We 
see opportunities for valuable services in the self-help and rehabilitation field 
which, owing to limited resources, have not been undertaken by the voluntary 
agencies. 

The surplus commodity donations of the Government have made possible pro- 
grams which effectively strike at-underneurishment and which save lives. The 
work of Lutheran World Relief is prompted by a positive motivation that arises 
out of the Christian Gospel. In love of God, our people want to help their fellow- 
man. We submit that this people-to-people approach in the long run makes a 
solid contribution to good will among nations and to world peace. 


Mr. Anrvso. Thank you very much for coming here, Mr. Confer, 
and I am sorry that Eastern did you dirt, as you “put it. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. TYSON, ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE, INTERNATIONAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM H. 
McCAHON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am R. 
W. Tyson, Acting Associite Director, Office of Food and Agriculture, 
International Cooperation Administration and I am accompanied by 
Mr. William H. McCahon, from our staff, who is executive director of 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to offer my prepared state- 
ment for the record. 

Mr. Anruso. Without objection, it may be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The information follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. W. Tyson, ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS OF UNITED STATES NONPROFIT VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES UNDER TITLE III OF PUBLIC LAW 480, AS AMENDED 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss certain aspects of the surplus food distribution pro 
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gram carried on by United States nonprofit voluntary agencies in foreign coun- 
tries. 
A. Introduction 

Section 302, title III of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, as amended) authorizes donations of surplus foods 
in CCC stocks to United States nonprofit voluntary agencies registered with and 
approved by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of ICA. Dona- 
tions may also be made for distribution abroad by intergovernmental organiza- 
tions such as UNICEF. 

Ocean freight costs on shipments of these surplus foods by the voluntary agen- 
cies may be financed under the authority of title If of Public Law 480 which is 
administered by ICA. Until fiscal year 1957, ocean freight costs paid by the 
United States on these shipments were financed from funds appropriated pursuant 
to the mutual security acts. 


B. Participants 

Fifty-five voluntary agencies which operate in about SO countries and areas are 
registered and approved by the advisory committee. Twenty-five voluntary 
agencies are participating in the surplus food distribution program in fiscal year 
1957 in addition to UNICEF and, to a limited extent, the American Red Cross. 
Distribution of foods is being carried on in 84 countries, including 59 in which 
the voluntary agencies are operating. The names of the voluntary agencies are 
listed in appendix A; appendix B lists the countries in which surplus foods are 
being distributed by the agencies in fiscal year 1957 and the names of the agen- 
cies operating in each country. 
C. Planning and coordination 

Voluntary agencies participating in the surplus food distribution program are 
required to submit an annual plan of operation for each country for review and 
approval by ICA and the Department of Agriculture. These plans may be re- 
vised later on a quarterly basis. Plans include an estimate of the amounts of 
foods required, the number of recipients, proposed methods of distribution and 
other relevant data. The agencies are responsible for assuring that there is 
a real need for free distribution of food which could not be met through other 
means. Each agency must be represented by a United States national in every 
country in which there is a free surplus food distribution program. Coordinat- 
ing committees have been established in most of the principal receiving countries 
in which two or more voluntary agencies are operating. These committees, com- 
prised of representatives of the voluntary agencies, the foreign government and 
the United States, review proposed plans of operation in order to eliminate pos- 
sible overlapping of distribution and to assure, insofar as possible, that the pro- 
posed programs will not conflict with other United States surplus disposal pro- 
grams. All programs are reviewed in Washington by ICA and the Department 
of Agriculture, with particular reference to assuring that they will not displace 
normal commercial trade or interfere with other United States surplus disposal 
programs. The Interagency Staff Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
is responsible for final approval of programs, based upon recommendations sub- 
mitted by ICA and the Department of Agriculture. 


D. Distribution 

Processing, packaging, and other related costs of the foods are financed by the 
United States Government under the authority of title III of Public Law 480. 
Ocean freight costs may be financed under title II of the act or may be paid in 
whole or in part by the agencies or by the governments of the recipient countries. 
If the United States finances freight costs, the foreign governments must agree 
to accord duty-free entrance to these shipments and to defray inland transporta- 
tion and related costs. In those instances in which the United States does not 
finance ocean freight, the costs of transportation and distribution may be paid 
by the foreign governments or by the relief agencies. The commodities are clearly 
identified as a gift of the people of the United States and are given free to needy 
persons who do not have the means to buy them. 


E. Size of program 

In fiscal year 1956, about 1.2 billion pounds of surplus foods, valued by CCC 
at $302.5 million, were approved for donation to United States voluntary agencies 
and intergovernmental organizations. Donations to UNICEF, the major recipient 
outside of the voluntary agencies, included 126.4 million pounds of nonfat dry 
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milk. Ocean freight charges amounting to about $12.5 million, were financed by 
mutual security funds. 

For the first 9 months of fiscal year 1957 (July 1956-March 1957) approved 
donations totaled 1.3 billion pounds, valued at $182.9 million. About 62 million 
pounds of dry milk was approved for donation to UNICEF during this period. 
About $17 million of freight charges were financed for this period under title 
II. Ona preliminary basis, the Department of Agriculture estimates that total 
donations of food for fiscal year 1957 may amount to 1.9 billion pounds at a CCC 
value of $270 million. ICA estimates that ocean freight charges may reach 
a total of $25 million for fiscal year 1957. 

The increase of nearly 60 percent in the expected gross volume of donations in 
fiscal year 1957 compared to the previous year arises primarly from the large 
increase in donations of grains and grain products. Wheat and corn were avail- 
able for about the last 6 months of fiscal year 1956. Starting with fiscal year 
1957, these commodities were available largely in the form of wheat flour and 
corn meal. About twice as much rice was used in fiscal year 1957, although it was 
no longer available after December 31, 1956. Some of the relatively high-priced 
commodities, such as butter, butter oil, and shortening have not been available in 
fiscal year 1957. This accounts for the decrease of about 10 percent in the ex- 
pected CCC cost of commodities for fiscal year 1957 compared to the previous 
year. 
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TABLE I.—Commodities approved for donation for foreign relief through United 
States nonprofit voluntary agencies and intergovernmental organization, fiscal 
year 1956 and July-Mareh, fiscal vear 1957 





| Fiseal year 1956 July-Mareh fiseal year 1957 
Commodity 
| Million Million Million Million 
| pounds dollars at pounds dollars at 
| CCC cost ! CCC cost ! 
ange) cemeteries “ wus =_ 
Dry beans____--- ; 49.7 1.6 | 24.6 2.3 
ROU oc ieoicwawsts sna a Ria 98. 4 63.6 
Butter oil_- | 299.0 67.3 | 
Cheese ‘ i } 138. 5 61.1 08.8 43.2 
Nonfat dry milk 3 naiataads 411.2 75.7 299. 7 58.8 
Shortening. ; tie Malian ican | 17.0 3.6 
Corn__- 78.0 2.9 25.2 1.2 
Corn meal... 213.9 17.0 
Wheat. ___-- | 224.7 11.1 55. 2 3. 2 
Whz»at fiour. | 370.0 31.4 
Rice | 104. 0 12.6 200. 5 25.8 
Subtotal. _- ; 1, 220.5 302. 5 | 1, 287.9 182.9 
Ocean transportation 4__- 12.5 17.0 
Total. -_.. 1, 220. 5 315.0 | 1, 287.9 199. 9 
} 








1 Includes cost of commodity to CCC, waretiousing, transportation to United States port, processing, 
repackaging and miscellaneous handling charges financed by the United States. 

2 Butter equivalent of 79.2 million pounds of butter oil. 

3 Including donations for UNICEF of 126.4 million pounds in fiscal year 1956 and 62.0 million pounds in 
July-March, fiscal year 1957. 

4 Financed by the United States in fiscal year 1956 under the Mutual Security Act and in fiseal year 1957 
under title II, Public Law 489. 


APPENDIX A 


UNITED STATES NONPROFIT VOLUNTARY AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN UNITED STATES 
SurpPLvus Foop DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS IN FiscaL YEAR 1957 UNper Tirie III 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 (PUBLIC 
Law 480, aS AMENDED) 


American Friends of Austrian Children 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

American Korean Foundation 

American Middle East Relief 

American Mission to Greeks 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service 
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Congregational Christian Service Committee 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Hverywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Foster Parents’ Plan 

Hadassah 

International Rescue Committee 

Tran Foundation 

Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Romanian Welfare 

Tolstoy Foundation 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 

United Ukrainian American Relief Committee 

Voluntary Border Relief 

World Relief Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals 
World University Service 


APPENDIX 
COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES NONPROFIT VOLUNTARY AGENCIES PARTICIPATING 
IN UNITED STATES SurPLUS Foop DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS IN FiIscAL YEAR 
1957 UNpbeER TITLE IIT oF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1954 (PusBiic LAW 480, AS AMENDED) 


ilgeria 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Austria 

American Friends of Austrian Children 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Joint Distribution 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Ine. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 

United Ukrainian American Relief Committee 

Bahamas 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Belgium 

American Jewish Joint Distribution 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Foster Parents’ Plan, Ine. 

Bolivia 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Church World Service, Ine. 

Brazil 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

British Honduras 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Burma 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Cambodia 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Ceylon 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 
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Chile 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Colombia 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 
Costa Rica 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARB), Inc. 
Ecuador 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Egypt 

American Middle East Relief 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Services, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
El Salwador 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
England 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

France 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Ine. 

Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Unitarian Service Committee 

Germany 

American Friends Service Committee 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Tolstoy Foundation 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 

United Ukrainian American Relief Committee 

World Relief Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals 
World University Service 

GOA 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Gold Coast 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Greece 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

American Mission to Greeks 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Services, Inc. 

Congregational Christian Service Committee 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 
Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

Romanian Welfare 
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Guadeloupe 
Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Haiti 


Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 


Honduras 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARB), Inc. 
Hong Kong 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Lutheran World Relief 

India 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 


Indonesia 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Ine. 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Iran 

Iran Foundation, Inc. 

Israel 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARB), Inc. 
Hadassah 

Italy 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Ine. 

Congregational Christian Service Committee 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

Jamaica 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Japan 

American Friends Service Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Jordan 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 


Kenya 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service 

Korea 

American Korean Foundation 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 
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Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 

World Relief Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals 

World University Service 

Laos 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Liberia 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Libya 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 

Macau 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 

Malaya 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Malta 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 

Martinique 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Mexico 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Volunteer Border Relief 

Morocco 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Nigeria 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Okinawa 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Pakistan 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 

Panama 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 

Peru 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 

Philippines 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Inc. 

Portugal 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Spain 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Taiwan 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Inc. 

Lutheran World Relief 
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Thailand 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Tunisia 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Turkey 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Vietnam 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service, Ine. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 
International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

Yugoslavia 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), Ine. 
Lutheran World Relief 

Mr. Anruso. We have inserted your statement in the record, If 
you do not mind coming back some other time to answer any questions 
we would appreciate it. 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Whenever you like. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Is there anything that maybe you would like to add 
very briefly, especially as to any of the comments made by the volun- 
tary agencies. 

Mr. Tyson. No; I do not plan to. 

Mr. Anrvso. How about you, sir? 

Mr. McCanon. No, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. We thank you very much for your statement and re- 
gret that we did not have time to hear you fully. 

The subcommittee stands in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, May 15, 1957, the sub- 
committee recessed subject to call of the Chair. ) 


x 





